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Cuarpter XVII. 


JACOB AS A HERO. 


HE virtues and advantages of early rising have been extolled 
from time immemorial. The advocates of sitting up late 
have so little chance of being listened to that they seldom venture 
to assert themselves, and must take comfort from the thought that 
their habit is more imitated, if less admired, than the other. 
However, both practices have one advantage in common, namely 
that of increased elbow-room for him who adopts them, and a 
sense of self-approbation arising from the knowledge that he 
has all his wits about him, while so many of his fellow-mortals are 
horizontal, unconscious, and quite powerless for good or evil. It 
was probably for this reason that that young misanthrope Jacob 
Stiles was wont to take his walks abroad at an hour when the 
blinds at Farndon Court were still down and nobody was stirring, 
unless it might be the grooms taking the horses out to exercise. 
Jacob slipped out noiselessly, as usual, on the morning after the 
return of the master of the house ; and a very fine morning it was. 
An autumn sun, with little enough power in it, but luminosity 
enough to satisfy the soul of any rising artist, was sending slant 
rays across the drenched grass of the park; the mists were 
curling up from the lake, and the woods, in all the glory of varied 
colour, suggested no thought of death or decay at that moment of 
general awakening. Jacob strolled along one of the gravelled 


paths which led through clumps of rhododendrons to the shrubbery, 
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filled his lungs with the keen morning air, rejoiced in the fresh, 
moist smell of the earth, and thought to himself—as he sometimes 
did before the cares of the day came upon him—that this world, 
despite all that seems to prove the contrary, must really bea place 
in which man is meant to be happy. 

If his back had not been turned to the house, he would have 
seen that another early riser had emerged from it and was 
following in his footsteps. Also, if he had possessed that power 
of thought-reading which has found so much favour with our 
half-sceptical, half-credulous generation, and which would be so 
excessively inconvenient if it were real, he might have discovered 
that that other person’s reflections were pretty nearly identical 
with his own. Never yet had Hope known any troubles which a 
bright morning could not dissipate, at least for the time being. 
It is probable that she had not retired in the best of spirits after 
her conversation with her sister-in-law on the previous evening ; 
but when one is twenty years of age, and in perfect health, 
heaviness is apt to endure but for a night. Hope had now been 
two months married, and she had spoken nothing but the truth 
in saying that she had not felt bored during that time. If she 
and her husband were not precisely the lovers that Miss Herbert 
had hastily assumed them to be, they were at any rate excellent 
friends, and as Hope had never expected more than that, she had 
every reason to be satisfied. Dick had been kindness itself. 
Certainly no lover could have been more anxious to surround 
her with luxuries and to make her journey enjoyable for her ; 
and now that she had been brought back to her new home, she 
found it all that she could have wished. When she had walked 
some little distance, she turned and looked back at the house, with 
its steep roofs glistening in the sun, and had no fault to find with 
its architecture. It was not so grand a place as Helston Abbey ; 
but it had a more habitable air, and seemed to smile in a friendly 
manner upon its young mistress. Hope improved the occasion 
by a few good resolutions. She was not going to be fretful and 
capricious again, as she knew that she had sometimes been during 
her engagement; she was not going to waste any more time in 
wondering whether her lot was exactly that which she would have 
chosen, if she had been free to choose; above all things she was 
not going to be exacting. What, under the circumstances, could 
be more absurd than that she should show herself exacting? Of 
course Dick must be allowed to go away and stay away as often 
and as long as he pleased; when he came home it would be her 
duty to make his home pleasant for him, that was all. It was true 
that that duty might be a little more easy to perform if his house 
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had not happened to contain a sister of cynical proclivities ; but 
Hope was determined not to dwell upon drawbacks that fine 
sunshiny morning; so she turned away again and resumed her 
walk towards the shrubbery. 

Thus it was that Jacob, who was standing with folded arms, 
gazing absently at the view, became conscious of her approach. 
She did not see him; and, obeying the impulse which was always 
his first impulse on catching sight of a fellow-creature, he concealed 
himself behind a belt of evergreens and waited. She passed quite 
close to him, walking slowly and swinging the sunshade which she 
carried in her hand, while he, peering between the branches, 
scanned her features with eager curiosity. His verdict upon her 
was that Miss Herbert had made use of a very inadequate expression 
in describing her as pretty. “I am not at all sure,” he mused, 
“that she is not the most beautiful woman I have ever seen. She 
has a good face too ; I don’t think she will want to turn me adrift ; 
though God knows it would be no great misfortune to me to be 
turned out of Farndon!” 

Then he became more analytical. Jacob’s art-studies had been 
conducted in harmony with those canons for which Tristram could 
not find words to express his scorn, and knew what the ideal 
human form ought to be. He measured Hope by this standard, 
and found that her defects were too trifling to deserve mention. 
After that he proceeded to somewhat subtler but not less con- 
fident conclusions. “There is an odd sort of expression in those 
grey eyes of hers; she seems to be looking for something that she 
hasn’t found yet. She is not unhappy, but she is not happy 
either: and it would surprise me very much to hear that she was 
in love with her husband.” 

This shows that Jacob’s powers of observation were of no mean 
order, and that, for all his disinclination to look his neighbours in 
the face, he must have studied them surreptitiously to some 
purpose. Indeed, if he had not done so he could hardly have been 
the very promising artist that he was. 

Hope, meanwhile, pursued her leisurely way, happily un- 
conscious that behind the bushes on her right hand there lurked 
a youth capable of drawing such startingly rapid deductions from 
a mere glimpse ofher face. On reaching the end of the shrubbery, 
she found herself at an iron gate, beyond which a footpath led 
across the park; and as she had still plenty of time before her, 
she wandered down this" until at length she came to the margin of 
the lake, where she found a punt moored. It is a peculiarity of 
punts, as distinguished from other boats, that nobody can look at 
them without instantly wishing to get into them and sit down. 
B2 
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Hope experienced this desire, and although the seats of the punt 
in question were still wet with the night dews, she gave effect to 
it. She had not been seated long when another ambition, almost 
equally natural and harmless, took possession of her. Some fifty 
yards away from her there was a small island, round the shores of 
which a bed of water-lilies had spread itself. The silver cups 
dotted over that expanse of flat green leaves were all the more 
tempting because they were out of reach, and after Hope had con- 
templated them longingly for a little while, and had noticed that 
a long pole was lying at her feet, she could not resist unfastening 
the painter which attached the punt to its stake. 

Now everybody knows that water-lilies are not easy flowers to 
pluck ; but everybody does not know—because there are compara- 
tively so few people who have tried it—that it is even more difficult 
for a novice to manipulate a punt-pole. Hope pushed herself off 
from the bank quite successfully ; but she soon discovered that 
to shape her course for any given point was another matter. 
Also, the punt-pole had a disagreeable tendency to get under the 
bottom of the punt and drag her, head first, into the water after 
it. Rather than let it succeed in this malignant intention, she 
allowed it at last to slip out of her fingers altogether—a thing she 
never would have done if she had realised what must be the 
inevitable result of such imprudence. To be drifting about in a 
flat-bottomed boat close to dry land, yet hopelessly removed from it, 
and to see the punt-pole, which might be the salvation of you, 
floating in a tantalizing manner jugt beyond your grasp, is a 
position trying alike to the patience‘and the dignity. Hope 
would gladly have paid five pounds to anyone who would have 
rescued her from it; but as nobody to whom five pounds could be 
offered was in sight, and as she could not bring herself to the 
humiliating course of shrieking for assistance, there was nothing 
for her to do but to sit down and make the best of it. “I suppose 
they will begin to look for me when I don’t turn up at breakfast,” 
she reflected, “and then there will be a hue and cry. If it were 
only Dick I shouldn’t mind so much, but I feel sure that Carry 
knows how to use a punt-pole, and will be quite unable to under- 
stand what I dropped the thing into the water for. Perhaps if I 
wait long enough it will float back to me.” 

But it did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it drifted 
in the opposite direction ; and Hope was disconsolately wondering 
whether she would be drowned if she jumped cverboard, when, to 
her great joy, she caught sight of a slim young man hastening 
across the slopes of the park with an evident intention of offering 
help. This was no other than Jacob Stiles, who from the wooded 
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hill above had watched Hope’s proceedings, and had seen what had 
happened to her. When he reached the brink of the lake he 
paused for a moment in his irresolute way, and then, raising his 
hat, called out, “You have lost your punt-pole, haven't you? 
Shall I come and lend you a hand ?” 

“Oh, please do!” cried Hope, without stopping to ask herself 
how her request was to be complied with. 

Jacob made no reply, but sat down and began to unlace his 
boots. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Hope anxiously. “ Can’t 
you go and get a boat?” 

“The boat-house is half a mile away, and I don’t know who 
has the key,” answered Jacob, kicking off his boots. ‘“ Don’t be 
alarmed ; I can swim like a fish.” 

“Oh! but you mustn’t—you really mustn't!” remonstrated 
Hope. And then, under her breath, “What an extraordinary 
young man! Surely he can’t be going to take all his clothes 
oft! » 

He was not so indiscreet. He only divested himself of his 
coat, waistcoat, and hat, waded a short distance into the water 
and then struck out. The punt-pole was soon captured and 
restored. 

“ Now, do you think you can manage to shove yourself back ?” 
he asked rather breathlessly. 

“Oh, yes, if you tell me what to do,” answered Hope; “ but 
hadn’t I better try to drag you into the boat first ?” 

“T am all right, thank you,” said Jacob; “I can swim back in 
less time than it would take me to scramble into the punt.” 

That seemed likely enough, and, not to keep him longer in the 
water than she could help, Hope said no more, but followed his 
instructions, and so was enabled in the course of a minute or 
two to set foot on shore again. Then she began to feel very 
sorry and very much ashamed, and expressed herself to that 
effect. 

“Why did you not go and get the boat asI told you?” she 
asked reproachfully. 

‘Because it would have taken such a long time,” answered 
Jacob, who was standing up to his knees in water and making the 
punt fast. “ Was it those water-lilies that you wanted ?” 

“Yes; it was very stupid of me. I wish I had not happened to 
see them.” 

“TI can easily get you some, if that is all,” remarked Jacob, 
unfastening the knot which he had just tied. 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Hope, “you will do no such thing! 
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What are you thinking of? You teeth are chattering as it is, 
and you look quite blue with cold. You must go home at once. 
I won’t keep you even to say thank you; but I shall see you 
again soon, I hope. I am Mrs. Herbert. Perhaps you live 
somewhere near this ?” 

“T live here,” Jacob replied, smiling. “My name is Stiles— 
Jacob Stiles.” He brought out the two last words with some- 
thing of an effort, for it was always painful to him to pronounce 
that plebeian name of his. Moreover, he perceived that Mrs. 
Herbert had mistaken him for an equal, and to correct mistakes 
of that kind is what nobody ever enjoys. “ Have you not heard 
of me?” he asked, seeing that she looked none the wiser. 

Hope shook her head. The fact is that Dick had only once 
chanced to mention his protégé to her, and that was so long ago 
that the circumstance had escaped her memory. She was a good 
deal puzzled to account for the presence at Farndon of an inmate 
who had the appearance and voice of a gentleman, though his 
existence had apparently been thought too unimportant to be 
made known to her, and she would gladly have put a few more 
questions to him. However, even if he had been quite dry, she 
might have hesitated to do that, and to cross-examine him in his 
present dripping condition would have been tantamount to man- 
slaughter. So she said : 

“ You really must not stand here talking another minute, Mr. 
Stiles. Do go back to the house, and run the whole way, please.” 

“TI should find it rather easier to walk, if you don’t mind,” 
answered Jacob, emboldened by the friendliness of her manner to 
adopt a somewhat more familiar tone than was customary with him. 

“Well, as it is all up hill, and your clothes are so heavy with 
the water—only mind you walk very fast, and pray don’t lose 
any more time. We shall meet later in the day—that is, unless 
you think you had better go to bed.” 

“There will be no necessity for that,” said Jacob. 

He had now resumed his coat and boots, and was without 
excuse for lingering longer; so he did as he was told, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Hope followed him at a less rapid pace. When she entered 
the breakfast-room she found Dick and Carry already seated, and 
perusing their respective letters. 

“J have made a good start,” she remarked as she took her 
place ; “I have had an adventure already. Why did you never 
tell me anything about a Mr. Stiles, who says he lives here?” 

‘“*Probably because it never occurred to him that Stiles could 
be the hero of an adventure,” observed Carry. “On second 
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thoughts though, there would be a certain appropriateness in it if 
he were ; for he happens to be an adventurer.” 

“JT don’t know why you are always so down on poor Jake, 
Carry,” said Dick. ‘“ He is no more an adventurer than I am; he 
is an artist—and an uncommonly clever one too, for that matter. 
I thought I had spoken to you about him, Hope. How has he 
been distinguishing himself this morning?” 

“By plunging into an ice-cold lake with his clothes on,” 
answered Hope. 

And then she gave a brief account of the episode alluded to, 
whereat both her husband and Miss Herbert laughed, the former 
good-humouredly, the latter ironically. 

“T condole with you,” Carry said. “It was hard luck to have 
such a compliment paid to you by a romantic-looking youth, and 
then to discover that he was only a Jacob Stiles after all. If 
you confine yourself to adventures of that kind, you won't find 
Farndon very exciting, I am afraid.” 

“T daresay it will be exciting enough to satisfy me,” answered 
Hope rather drily. She could not help thinking that Carry had 
every inclination to treat her to the excitement of a pitched 
battle ; and that seemed a little hard, considering how pacific her 
own dispositions were. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Dick asked her whether she 
would like to go over the house with him, a proposal to which 
she readily assented. She expressed herself much pleased with 
all that she saw; and, indeed, the bedrooms afforded little scope 
for criticism. On the first floor Dick put his head into a large 
and comfortably-furnished sitting-room, and, having ascertained 
that it was empty, threw open the door. 

“These are Carry’s quarters,” he explained. “Carry is a 
young woman of fortune, I ought to tell you. She has her own 
servants and her own horses, and all the rest of it. I suppose 
she would have her own house too, only her uncles and aunts 
kicked up such a row when she talked about living alone. I hope 
you won’t find her awfully in your way here.” 

He cast a rather appealing glance at his wife, who smiled back 
upon him reassuringly. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” she answered; “I mean to conduct myself 
properly.” 

And as they perfectly understood one another, there was no 
necd to dwell any longer upon a ticklish subject. 

“ Now,” said Dick, leading the way downstairs again, “I'll 
show you my den. I had it locked up while those furniture 
people were rampaging about, so you won’t find it as spick-and- 
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span as the rest of the house; but such as it is, it’s what I'm 
accustomed to, and I didn’t want it meddled with.” 

Spick-and-span it certainly was not; but, like every other 
room in Farndon Court, it was large, airy, and cheerful. An 
immense oak writing-table, facing the windows, was covered with 
a mass of newspapers, letters, bills, and other documents, tossed 
pell-mell upon it by its untidy owner ; the walls exhibited every 
known variety of gun and rifle, besides numerous fishing-rods and 
a few magnificent heads of wapiti, ibex, antelope, and other big 
game: But it was not upon these things that Hope’s eyes 
rested ; for the moment that she passed through the doorway she 
caught sight of two easels, supporting two pictures, with every 
detail of which she had good reason to be familiar. It must be 
confessed that her first sensation on recognising these works of 
art was one of keen disappointment; but the next instant she 
remembered that there was nothing to be disappointed about. A 
few months ago it might have been another affair; but now, what 
could it signify ? 

‘So you were my one and only patron,” she said, turning to her 
husband, with a slight laugh. “I might have suspected as much.” 

“Well, yes,” answered Dick, apologetically. “You see, I 
thought I should like to have something of yours, and-———” 

“And you thought you would like to give me a little false 
encouragement at the same time. Thank you; it was kind of 
you, Dick.” 

“Intentions were good,” murmured Dick, who perhaps knew 
more of what was passing in his wife’s mind than she supposed. 

She turned away with a sigh. “All that belongs to the past,” 
she said. “The grapes are sour now, and I don’t want to be an 
artist anymore. Tell me about the real artist—Mr. Stiles. Does 
he live here always? And how comes he to be here at all ?” 

“Jake? Oh, there isn’t much to tell about him. I took him 
up—adopted him, you may say—when he was a little chap, and 
he has made his way by his own exertions. They tell me he will 
be an R.A. one of these days. Would you like to see his studio ? 
We shall find him at work most likely.” 

“Unless he is in bed with symptoms of rheumatic fever coming 
on,” remarked Hope. “The very least I can do is to inquire 
after him.” 

Jacob, however, was not in bed, and declared himself to be none 
the worse for the cold bath that he had taken. Hope noticed a 
change in his voice and a certain constraint in his manner, which 
made her fancy that he was not best pleased at being intruded 
upon; but that did not deter her from lingering a while in the 
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great bare studio which had been assigned to him at the top of 
the house. There was not very much to look at ; for it was Jacob’s 
system never to undertake more than one work at a time, and the 
canvas before which he was standing exhibited only a rough out- 
line. Yet, rough though it was, it interested Hope, who recognised 
in it a dexterity such as she had never been able to attain to. 

“T wish I could do that!” she sighed. 

Jacob had none of the pride that apes humility. “It takes a 
long time to learn,” he said; “but I think almost anybody who 
chooses to take the trouble can learn it.” 

“ Ah,” said Hope rather sadly, “that is what I used to think ; 
but I know better now.” 

And then a conversation began in which Dick felt that he was 
in no way qualified to take a part, so he said: “I think I'll just 
go round to the stables. You two can entertain each other for a 
bit, I dare say.” 

Jacob seemed to breathe more freely after he was gone. He 
had a good deal to say about painting, and said it with modesty 
and knowledge of his subject, and after a time he produced a 
portfolio of sketches with which Hope was greatly struck. His 
style was the opposite to Tristram’s, being chiefly remarkable for 
its exquisite finish; but there was nothing small in his treatment 
of a subject, and his arrangement of colour, light, and shade had 
the ease of a master of his craft. 

“You ought to be very happy!” exclaimed Hope rather 
enviously, when she came to the end of the collection. “Have 
you sent anything to the Academy yet ?” 

“Not yet; I thought it best to wait until I was pretty sure 
of success.” 

“ But of course you will exhibit soon ; and then all of asudden 
you will find yourself famous.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Jacob. 

The listlessness of his tone surprised Hope, who looked up at 
him with inquiring eyes. 

“ Are you not ambitious?” she asked. 

“T don’t think I have much ambition,” he answered. “I shall 
be satisfied if I can make enough to live upon.” 

“You are quite sure of being able to do that; and, after all, 
that is a great deal. At least, I used to think so. Did Mr. 
Herbert tell you that I once intended to be an artist ?” 

“He said that you painted very well.” 

“But not well enough, unfortunately. I was more ambitious 
than you are; I wanted to excel. Still, like you, I should have 
been contented if I could have earned my bread by my brush.” 
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Jacob looked a little puzzled. ‘“‘ Earning your bread’ is only 
a way of speaking with you, Mrs. Herbert; to me it means 
more than you can understand, perhaps. I—I am living upon 
charity now.” 

He flushed slightly as he uttered the last words, and Hope, to 
relieve him, said: “ That was just my own position. My father 
lost all his money at the time of his death, and it was quite necessary 
that I should do something to support myself. It is all over now, 
and I don’t mind talking about it ; but it was a dreadful grief to 
me when I was told that I should never succeed.” 

** How could anybody know that?” 

“‘T suppose there are not many people who could have known 
it, or who would have liked to say so if they had; but it was a 
great artist who told me, and I am sure he was "not mistaken. 
He knew how it would hurt me fo hear the truth, and that made 
it all the more kind of him to speak honestly.” 

Jacob was standing with one foot upon a chair, his elbow 
resting on his knee and his hand supporting his chin. He looked 
down with curious, compassionate eyes at Hope, who was seated 
near him. “ Was this long ago?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; only a few months—although it seems like years.” 

She did not know what a quick-witted observer she had to deal 
with ; but in truth a far duller fellow than Jacob would have 
divined the history of Mrs. Herbert’s engagement and marriage 
after that. She herself felt that she had been a little too com- 
municative, and changed the subject. 

Jacob was very willing to talk about art and pleased to be 
talked to; but she did not succeed in breaking down his reticence, 
or in inducing him to give her any information about himself. She 
went away at last, feeling sorry for the poor young man, although 
she could have given no definite reason for her pity, and was horri- 
fied to find that she had taken up rather more than an hour of his 
valuable time. ‘“ What a nuisance I must have been to him!” | 
she thought. 

She would have been very much astonished had she been told 
that that hour of conversation had earned her a friend whose 
gratitude and devotion would cease only with his life. Just so a 
vagrant dog, acquainted with the rough usage of the streets and 
the kicks of the passers-by, will attach himself to some kind- 
hearted person who stoops unthinkingly to pat him on the head, 
and will never leave that kind-hearted person again. And this is 
one reason why kind-hearted persons and others—especially others 
—should beware of noticing stray dogs. 
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Cuarter XVIIL 
HOPE RECEIVES VISITORS. 


Ir Hope did not as yet feel any such attachment for Jacob Stiles 
as he felt for her, she was nevertheless greatly interested in him 
and anxious to hear a little more of his antecedents, because he 
seemed to require interpretation in more ways than one. Dick, 
when interrogated, was apt to become so hopelessly monosyllabic 
that she did not think it worth while to pursue him to the stables. 
and attack him with questions ; but, happening to find her sister- 
in-law in the drawing-room, she was able to glean a part of the: 
information that she desired from that quarter. 

“T look upon Jack Stiles,” Miss Herbert remarked, “as a living 
example of the folly of heedless benevolence. For reasons best 
known to himself, my brother picked him up when he was a child, 
brought him into the house, and gave him what I suppose you 
might call the education ofa gentleman. The natural consequence: 
is that he is now about as miserable a being as you will meet 
with anywhere. At all events, he looks so. He is neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring.” 

“ He is an artist,” said Hope. 

“Ts he? I can’t pretend to your knowledge of such subjects ; 
but even if he is, I should imagine it was not much consolation to- 
him to be an artist, when nature evidently meant him to be a 
groom, or possibly a huntsman. Personally I don’t like Stiles ; 
his manners are not engaging, and he always gives me the impres- 
sion that he would be insolent if he dared; but, to do him justice, 
he is a fine rider, and though he doesn’t appear to have much 
pluck at ordinary times, he has plenty of it on horseback. I have- 
a mare in the stables that I wanted to get rid of two years ago, 
because she frightened me by the way she touched timber. Stiles 
asked to be allowed to take her in hand, and now I wouldn’t part 
with her for any money. His system was to cram her at the 
biggest fence he could find, and give her a rattling fall; and three 
or four lessons were enough for her. It was a rather more heroic 
remedy than most people would like to adopt, but it was com- 
pletely successful.” 

* And you allowed him to risk his life in that way?” exclaimed 
Hope. 

Carry laughed. “He did it to please himself, I presume; 
apparently he doesn’t set much store by his life. As for me, I 
really didn’t care whether I kept the mare or not, and I can’t say 
that I cared very much whether Stiles broke his neck or not: 
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either. You must try not to be shocked by my brutal frankness 
of speech ; it’s a family failing.” 

Hope thought she would let that observation pass without 
comment. “But I don’t yet understand,” she said, “why Mr. 
Stiles should be miserable—if he is miserable.” 

“You had better not have called him Mr. Stiles: he is not ac- 
customed to it. I don’t think there can be much doubt about his 
being miserable; and the reason is what I told you. He won't 
do for the drawing-room, and he won’t do for the servants’ hall 
so he has to live in a sort of no-man’s-land and eat his dinner in 
his studio, which, when you come to think of it, must be dull 
work.” 

“Of course it must be, and it seems very cruel to deprive the 
poor young man of any kind of company. Why should he not 
dine with us?” 

“T dare say he would like that very much ; but, unfortunately, 
it is not practicable. Humble as I am, I can’t say that I should 
enjoy being taken in to dinner by Jacob Stiles, and we certainly 
could not ask our friends to sit down beside him. It is all Dick’s 
fault. He ought to have handed him over to the stud-groom in 
the first instance, instead of sending him to an expensive school.” 

“ But as he did not do that ” began Hope. 

“As he did not do that, the hapless Stiles must get what com- 
fort he can out of painting pictures and occasionally being rolled 
upon by refractory mares, or plunging into ponds to rescue ladies 
who have managed to get adrift. It is bad luck for Stiles; but 
it can’t be helped.” 

This sounded a little peremptory, considering that Miss Herbert 
was not the mistress of the house; and, in spite of her wise 
resolutions, Hope could not refrain from arguing the point. “ My 
father always used to say that talent has the same privileges as 
birth,” she remarked. “ Besides, when a man has been brought 
up as a gentleman and behaves like one, that ought to be sufficient. 
I will ask Dick what he thinks about it.” 

Two vertical lines appeared on Miss Herbert’s forehead, and it 
looked very much as if her teeth were set behind her rather thin 
lips ; but she, too, had formed certain resolutions, and when she 

opened her mouth it was only to say, “I had been wondering what 
line you would take up with regard to Stiles. I warned him that 
you would very likely wish to turn him out, neck and crop; but 
he had the happy inspiration of rushing into the water after you, 
and now his position is assured. At the same time, I doubt 


whether Dick will be prepared to receive him as a member of the 
family.” 
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And, considerably to Hope’s surprise and mortification, it. 
turned out that Dick was not so prepared. She took the first 
opportunity of speaking to him upon the subject, and he answered 
without any hesitation that it wouldn’t do. 

“Jake used to dine with me when he was younger, and before 
Carry came to live here,” he said; “ but that was another affair 
altogether. Things are best as they are for the present, and if 
he goes on as he has begun, he wiil have a home of his own before 
very long.” 

“T think,” said Hope, “ that he has been rather unfairly treated.” 

“Do you? Well, perhaps he has in some ways; and yet I 
hardly see what else could have been done. Anyhow, it wouldn’t 
be either for his comfort or for ours to make a change at this 
time of day.” 

“It might help the conversation out a little,” said Hope; for 
up to now her husband had gratified ali her wishes, when he 
had not anticipated them, and it was grievous to think of Carry’s 
triumph. 

Dick rubbed his ear and looked contrite. “This sort of thing 
must be awfully slow work for you, of course,” he said. “We 
must get some people down here to amuse you. Couldn’t you ask 
a lot of your friends ?” 

“T could, no doubt, if I possessed a lot of friends,” answered 
Hope; “but as I have none, I must submit to the slowness.” 
Afier this disagreeable speech her conscience smote her, and she 
added humbly, “I am sorry I spoke so crossly, Dick; I don’t 
really find it slow here at all.” 

“My dear girl,” answered Dick good-humouredly, “ you weren’t 
a bit cross; and as for your finding it slow, you must—you can’t 
help it. I know that if I were in your place I should perfectly 
detest being shut up in a country house with—with——” 

“ With whom?” inquired Hope. 

“JT was going to say with nothing particular to do. I'll get 
Francis and one or two other fellows to come down and shoot 
next week. They will be better than nobody.” 

Hope turned away, without replying. The matter-of-course 
and perfectly philosophical way in which Dick took it for granted 
that his society would not be acceptable to her vexed her, and 
made her angry with him. She and he were not lovers, it was 
true; but they were friends—at least, that was what he averred 
when he proposed to her—and friends ought surely to be able to 
live together without feeling the need of constant excitement. 
“It is one word for me and two for himself,” she thought, rather 
ungratefully. In truth, to ask a party of men down to shoot 
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seemed rather a roundabout way of providing her with a change 
of company. 

Possibly this aspect of the case may have presented itself also 
to Dick ; for when, before the post went out, he requested Hope 
to write the necessary invitations, these proved to be for the most 
part addressed to ladies whose husbands were shooting men, and 
who were begged to put up with a few quiet days at Farndon for 
their husbands’ sake. With most of these ladies Hope was 
already more or less acquainted, and she neither liked nor 
disliked any of them. Mr. Francis she did rather dislike, yet was 
prepared to extend to him the welcome due to Dick’s most 
intimate friend. 

Everybody accepted, and everybody came. It seemed not un- 
likely that the alacrity of these good people was stimulated by a 
desire to see and criticise the bride, and it is certain that, when 
they assembled, the eyes of all of them were fixed upon her with 
a curiosity of which she was fully conscious. This she did not 
object to, thinking it natural enough, if a trifle embarrassing ; 
and it ceased to be perceptible after the first evening. But she 
could not help resenting the closeness with which Mr. Francis 
watched her throughout his stay, because she felt sure that he 
was busily taking notes the whole time of the many particulars in 
which she failed to come up to his notion of what Dick Herbert’s 
wife ought to be. Also, she fancied that he communicated his 
impressions to Carry, with whom he appeared to be upon exceed- 
ingly friendly terms. 

On the evening before his departure she committed the indis- 
cretion of asking him whether he remembered a certain conversa- 
tion which she had had with him a few months before in Eaton 
Square. 

He made gestures to simulate the rending of his clothes and 
the heaping of ashes on his head. “Mrs. Herbert,” he said, “ the 
memory of that dreadful conversation will remain with me to my 
dying day. I would ask you to forgive me, only I know that that 
would be useless.” 

“T will forgive you,” said Hope, “if you will withdraw what 
you said on that occasion.” 

Francis made a grimace. “The condition is a hard one to 
swallow,” he remarked. “I don’t think recantations are much 
good, as a general rule. Galileo recanted, and was sent to prison 
all the same ; Cranmer recanted, and had to recant his recantation 
at the stake. You see, the worst of it is that I meant what I 
said. Only you might bear in mind that I didn’t mean it to 
apply to you.” 
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“ But you think it applies to me,” persisted Hope. 

“My dear Mrs. Herbert, is it quite fair to impute thoughts to 
me which I have never expressed? But I will continue to be 
honest and tell you the simple truth, though I shall probably 
make you hate me worse than ever. I don’t know what to think ; 
I am puzzled.” 

“Ts not that, perhaps, because you are so very clever? People 
who are always trying to find out what lies beneath the surface 
must often be puzzled, I suppose ; for it does occasionally happen 
that there is nothing to discover.” 

“Didn’t I tell you that I should make you hate me worse than 
ever! It can do me no harm now, and it may do you some good, 
if I assure you that every word I said about Dick that night was 
Gospel truth.” 

“T have no doubt you believe it to be so, and I quite recollect 
all that you said. Dick’s wife was to make herself his shadow, 
otherwise all sorts of terrible things would happen; wasn’t that 
it? But, do you know, I fancy that Dick is quite contented with 
the one shadow which he already possesses. He has never yet 
asked me to share a single one of his pursuits; but, profiting by 
your kind advice, I have offered my company once or twice, and his 
polite resignation has been beautiful to witness. This emboldens 
me to think that perhaps, after all, I may understand my husband 
almost as well as you do.” 

A gleam of sudden and intense amusement swept across Mr. 
Francis’s face. He was thinking to himself, “As I live, the 
woman’s jealous! and Herbert is a deep diplomatist, without 
knowing it!” But he said aloud, with suitable gravity: “ Don’t 
be weary in well-doing, Mrs. Herbert; in due season you will 
reap, if you faint not.” 

And, with that, he turned on his heel, leaving Hope very 
angry. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Francis’s opinion of his friend’s 
wife, Hope’s other guests carried away with them the memory of 
a pleasant and gracious hostess. She exerted herself to make 
their stay agreeable, she found them easy enough to entertain, 
and she was heartily glad when they all took themselves off. But 
what was far more delightful than this was Carry’s announcement 
that she intended to give herself an indefinite leave of absence. 
She had a round of visits to pay, she said, and really could not 
tell how long they might last. She might be back in a week or 
two, or she might be away for a couple of months. “I go and 
return as the fancy takes me,” she explained. To which Hope 
could only reply that that was the true way to enjoy life, and in- 
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wardly trust that her sister-in-law might long remain free from 
the fancy to return. 

Whether Dick’s sentiments were identical with her own she 
could not tell for certain, because he was so silent and never 
spoke evil of the absent ; but there were signs that increased 
freedom was not unwelcome to him. Had that freedom been just 
a little less absolute, Hope would have been better pleased. She 
was obliged to admit this to herself, though somewhat ashamed of 
the admission. She was sure that the servants must think it odd 
that her husband should be away from morning till night, shoot- 
ing, attending magistrates’ meetings, and what not. After all, 
he was her husband, and it would have been natural for him to 
offer to ride or drive with her occasionally. But he did not seem 
to think so; and certainly, when they met, he was as kind and 
friendly as it was possible to be. Nor did she find her life dull. 
She was accustomed to being left to her own devices, and she had 
occupations enough in receiving the neighbours, whose name was 
legion, in returning their calls, in driving the cobs which Dick 
had bought for her through the glades of Windsor Park and 
Forest, and in discussing art with Jacob Stiles, whom she saw 
every day. 

Nevertheless, a vague sense of disappointment was ever present 
with her. During her engagement she had been nervous and 
sometimes almost terrified, feeling that she was about to take a 
plunge in the dark, and that lifelong misery or remorse might be 
awaiting her. But it was nothing of that kind that she experienced. 
She was not at all miserable ; marriage had brought her all that 
she had expected in her most sanguine moments, and more— 
immunity from care and control, an amiable and most unobtrusive 
husband, and every luxury procurable by money. If she wanted 
something in addition to all this, what in the world could it be 
that she wanted ? 

She was putting the above question to herself late one afternoon 
as she walked across the park towards the house, and she had not 
succeeded in finding an answer to it, when she caught sight of a 
horseman proceeding leisurely, with a loose rein, up the avenue. 
‘‘ Another native, I suppose,” she thought. “Shall I see him, or 
shall I not? I think I won’t.” 

But it was too late to make any choice as to that; for the 
supposed native had seen her already, had turned his horse off the 
road, and was now cantering across the grass towards her. As 
he drew nearer, he raised his hat ; and then Hope recognised him. 

“Captain Cunningham!” she exclaimed. “What can have 
brought you down into the depths of the country ?” 
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“How do you do, Mrs. Herbert?” said the young man, dis- 
mounting and passing his arm through his horse’s bridle. ‘“ This 
isn’t the depths of the country at all; it’s within an easy ride of 
Windsor, where I have the misfortune—the good luck, 1 mean— 
to be quartered just now.” 

He looked handsomer than ever in the dark-coloured suit and 
Newmarket boots, which it is needless to say, fitted him to the 
utmost degree of perfection, and he appeared to be in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health and spirits. “I thought,” continued he, 
“that as I was within hail of you, you wouldn’t mind my looking 
you up.” 

“T should have been deeply offended if you had not,” answered 
Hope. 

She was unaffectedly glad to see the young fellow again, and 
had almost forgotten the constraint which had interfered with 
the pleasure of their last meeting. That, and the cause of it, 
were connected with the remote past ; in Bertie Cunningham she 
saw only a friend of former days, whose unexpected vicinity might 
help to enliven present ones. ‘Come into the house,” she said, 
“and I will give you a cup of tea.” 

“Is Miss Herbert here?” Cunningham inquired. 

“No; she has gone away to stay with some of her friends.” 

“Oh! Anybody else staying with you ?” 

“Not a soul, I regret to say. You will have to put up with me 
for half an hour, if you will consent to remain so long. Dick is 
not likely to be in before dinner time.” 

“ That’s all right!” cried the young man in a tone of hearty 
satisfaction. ‘Then we can have a comfortable talk by ourselves 
and you can tell me all your news.” 

“Only I haven’t any to tell. You had better favour me with 

ours.” 
’ “T haven't any either; but, fever mind, we'll talk about some- 
thing that isn’t news. That will give us a rather longer list of 
subjects, won't it ?” 


CHapTer XIX, 
EOPE SPOILS SPORT. 


Kine Dav, it will be remembered, put off his sackcloth, washed 

his face, and began to eat and drink as usual the moment he 

heard that his child was dead; thereby astonishing his friends, 

who surely might have known better than to be astonished at 

so simple and human a manner of meeting the inevitable. For 

what some people call resignation to the Divine will, and others 
VOL, LXXVIL. C 
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merely recuperative force, is essential to our existence, and it is 
certain that there would be no getting on without it in this world of 
loss and disappointment. Bertie Cunningham was as little conscious 
of being a philosopher as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme was of talking 
prose; but this did not prevent him from regulating his life in 
accordance with strictly philosophical principles, of which the 
first and foremost was never to fret himself over what could not 
be helped. As soon, therefore, as Hope Lefroy had become the 
wife of another man, he sought consolation and change of ideas 
with so much success that, before the pheasant-shooting began, 
he was able to report himself to Mrs. Pierpoint by letter as 
completely cured. Now if he had not been completely cured it 
would have been imprudent, not to say wrong, of him to call at 
Farndon Court ; but as it was, what harm could there be in his 
renewing acquaintance with a lady to whom he had never declared 
his love, and who might now at least be his friend ? 

He found her a little altered. Whether for the better or not 
it was too early to determine; but certainly she was no longer 
exactly what she had been before her marriage. She was more 
matronly, more dignified, perhaps a trifle graver; but there was 
nothing either in her face or in her speech to indicate that she 
repented of the step which she had taken. As for her beauty, 
that seemed rather to have increased than diminished, he thought, 
as he watched her drinking her tea by the firelight. In one 
respect, at any rate, she was unchanged; she had not yet picked 
up the society slang with which Bertie’s ears were familiar; she 
knew nothing of the absorbing topics which he was accustomed 
to hear discussed over the rims of teacups; and so their con- 
versation was chiefly about local matters. Bertie had been 
quartered at Windsor before, and knew the neighbourhood well. 
He stated that it was not so bad, if you didn’t expect too much of 
it. There were the Queen’s hounds, and there was a fair amount 
of shooting, and every now and then somebody gave a ball. 

“Do you mind driving ever so many miles for a dance, Mrs. 
Herbert?” he asked. “Shall you go in for these entertainments? 
I will if you will.” 

“That is a powerful inducement,” answered Hope. “I daresay 
I shall go to some of them, if Dick will take me. But I am 
afraid balls are a great bore to him.” 

“He might be left at home,” observed Bertie. ‘That is, I 
suppose he might. What do you do with yourself all day here ? 
Write letters, and feed the chickens, and go out for a drive in the 
afternoon? Or do you still keep up your painting ?” 

“You have hit off my manner of life exactly,” Hope replied. 
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“No; I haven’t begun to paint again yet. I am rather dis- 
couraged by the presence of an artist in the house. Did you 
ever hear of a Mr. Jacob Stiles, who was adopted and educated 
by Dick, and who lives here ?” 

Captain Cunningham couldn’t say that he ever had. 

“T will introduce you to him some day,” said Hope. And then 
she related the circumstances under which her own introduction 
to Jacob had been effected. 

“The luck that some people have!” ejaculated Bertie. ‘ Why 
wasn’t I on the spot to cast myself into the water, instead of the 
chap with the aristocratic name !” 

“You would have spoilt your clothes, and I know that would 
have been a grief to you; whereas the chap with the aristocratic 
name never gave a thought to his.” . 

“What an unkind thing to say!—and so utterly false too. 
Do you often favour your husband with speeches of that sort?” 

“My husband has a soul far above clothes, and I never say 
disagreeable things to him, because he never boasts of the wonders 
that he would have performed if he had only had the opportunity. 
Used he not to be rather a friend of yours? I wish you would 
stay and dine, and then you would see him.” 

But Cunningham shook his head. “I wish I could; but, you 
see, I shouldn’t be able to dress. Now you needn’t laugh; no 
civilised being enjoys sitting down to dinner in a shooting-coat. 
I should like to meet Herbert, all the same. He might give a 
fellow a day’s shooting.” 

“T have no doubt that he would, if he knew that a fellow was 
within reach. I won’t fail to let him know.” 

Thus they went on talking innocent sort of nonsense, and 
finding each other very pleasant company. At that time there 
was no thought of any such thing as love-making in the mind of 
either of them; they were both young, and there was between 
them that freemasonry which, alas! cannot co-exist with disparity 
of years. ‘“Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” It 
may be that a mutual understanding is somewhat difficult of 
attainment even between middle-age and youth—between a man 
in the prime of life, like Dick Herbert, and such a young couple 
as were now warming themselves beside Dick Herbert’s hearth. 
At any rate, both Hope and Bertie Cunningham stopped talking 
nonsense when the master of the house strode into the room in 
gaiters and shooting-boots, having just returned from a long day’s 
sport in the coverts of a neighbour. 

Not that there was anything chilling in Dick’s reception of his 
visitor. He shook hands with the young guardsman, said he was 
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glad to see him (which thing he assuredly would not have said 
unless it had been true), and repeated with so much cordiality the 
invitation already given by his wife, that Bertie allowed his 
scruples to be overruled and consented to stay to dinner. 

Nevertheless, both during that repast and after it was over 
there was a certain feeling of restraint in the air. Three ig 
proverbially an awkward number; moreover, Dick was not 
particularly fond of Bertie Cunningham, whom he looked upon as 
a rather poor specimen of the modern British warrior, and it was 
altogether beyond his power to conceal his likes and dislikes, 
although on this occasion he took more trouble to do so than 
usual. He did not omit to ask the young man to come over and 
shoot on a specified day, and showed, perhaps, an even greater 
consideration for his comfort by leaving the drawing-room 
almost as soon as they had re-entered it, and only showing himself 
again just in time to say good-night. 

Hope was leaning against the mantelpiece and looking down at 
the fire, with a smile upon her face, when her husband came back, 
after seeing his guest ride away. “ Isn’t he nice?” she said. 

“ He is a very good fellow,” answered Dick. 

As this was what Dick said about every man in whom he could 
find nothing special to commend, the compliment was not a very 
high one ; but, such as it was, Hope did not cavil at it. 

‘“T liked him much better to-day than I ever did before,” she 
went on. “ He is such a cheery, pleasant boy.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “he isn’t exactly a boy, you know. He 
wasn’t born yesterday, in spite of his smooth face.” 

“Oh, but he is quite young in all his ways and ideas!” 

Dick, happening to hold a different opinion, did not give 
utterance to it, but said: “ He will help us keep alive, I daresay. 
I am glad he is within reach, as you like him.” 

Hope was glad too; but she would have been a little less glad 
if she could have foreseen one consequence of the removal of 
Captain Cunningham’s battalion from London to Windsor. She 
did not, however, trace any connection between cause and effect 
when she heard that Carry Herbert had abandoned the greater 
part of her intended visits and proposed to return to Farndon 
forthwith ; only she felt a little annoyed that the sole intimation 
of this change of plans should have reached her through the 
servants. That Carry should make herself at home was all very 
well ; but surely a few lines might have been addressed to the 
nominal mistress of the house. 

Nothing is more irritating than a flea-bite. You must not 
complain of such things ; you must not even (if you are in polite 
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society) relieve your sufferings in the natural way; and that 
makes it extremely hard to bear. Hope received her sister-in-law 
with the utmost amiability ; she was determined not to show that 
she was in the least vexed by the latter's lack of ceremony; but 
she was unable to forget it, and, what was worse, she strongly 
suspected that it had not been accidental. 

And indeed it was not long before Carry chose to take what 
anybody must have considered a liberty. Captain Cunningham’s 
second visit to Farndon was paid a few days after her return, and 
as soon as he was shown into the room where the two ladies were 
sitting, she monopolised him in a manner which Hope did not 
altogether like, and which he himself evidently did not like at all. 
She seated herself close to him; she talked in a low voice; she 
made allusions quite unintelligible to a third person, and, in 
short, behaved in such a fashion that the third person began to 
wonder whether she had not better quit the scene. But this, 
though not in the best taste, was pardonable. What went very 
near to exhausting Hope’s patience was to hear Carry coolly 
saying to their visitor : ‘‘ Why don’t you come over and stay a few 
days with us? You can get leave, I suppose. Come next week ; 
the hounds are to meet close to us on Wednesday, and if you 
haven’t anything to ride, I'll put you up on one of mine.” 

It was a fortunate thing that Hope could not at the moment 
think of any method of administering the snub which this speech 
undoubtedly deserved; for it was not prudence that kept her 
silent. Bertie Cunningham undertook her revenge. 

“Don’t you think,” he said mildly, “that it might be as well 
to wait until I am asked ? ” 

“Am I not asking you?” returned Carry, laughing. But she 
winced all the same, and Hope recovered her temper. 

“ Please come, if you can manage it, Captain Cunningham,” said 
she. ‘ You know how glad we shall be to see you.” 

An invitation given under such obvious pressure of circumstances 
could not be accepted without a little decent hesitancy; but 
Bertie did not protest to any wearisome length, because experience 
had taught him to believe that he was always welcome every- 
where. Besides, he thought he would greatly enjoy a few days 
at Farndon Court—which was even more to the purpose. To 
deny himself enjoyment, or the prospect of it, was what he had 
never done in all his life, and he had no notion of embarking upon 
a career of self-sacrifice now, although his eyes were sharp enough 
to discern breakers ahead. He could not devote his attention 
exclusively to Miss Herbert throughout his stay, or where would 
the enjoyment be? Yet he knew full well that if he devoted his 
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attention to anybody else, trouble would only too probably come 
of it. With as much physical courage as any ordinary person can 
require, he was sadly deficient in the moral variety of that 
attribute ; and although he no longer (except every now and then, 
in a moment of despondency) thought of marrying Miss Herbert, 
he was mortally afraid of angering her. The state of her feelings 
was hardly a secret to him; of her liability to fits of unreasonable 
jealousy he had more than once had painful and convincing proof; 
finally, he perceived that she was not; prepossessed in her sister- 
in-law’s favour. 

These considerations made him heartily wish that Carry would 
go away again; but did not deter him from reappearing at Farn- 
don on the following Tuesday in a dog-cart, with his portmanteau 
between his feet, a bright smile upon his lips, and his heart filled 
with trust in Providence. 

“ Are you-coming out hunting to-morrow?” he asked Hope in 
the course of the evening, having craftily entreated Miss Herbert 
to “ play something,” and shown his gratitude for her compliance 
by at once turning his back upon her and escaping to the other 
end of the room. 

“T don’t know,” answered Hope, hesitating between doubt of 
her capacity and a natural disinclination to be left behind. “I 
should be very much in the way, I’m afraid. My father used to 
take me out in old days; but I can’t say that I have ever really 
hunted. And these hounds go at a terrific pace, don’t they ?” 

“Oh, sometimes ; but what does that matter, so long as you are 
decently mounted? I'll look after you,” added Bertie, reassur- 
ingly. 

“Indeed you'll do nothing of the sort; you must look after 
Carry.” 

“Look after Miss Herbert! It’s lucky she is making such a 
row with the piano that she can’t hear you. If she hasn’t learnt 
how to take care of herself by this time, she never will learn.” 

“Tf I go, I shall take care of myself, too,’ observed Hope. 
She raised her voice slightly and said: “Dick, do you think I 
might hunt with you to-morrow ?” 

Dick looked up from the evening paper with a rather dubious 
countenance, but he answered: “Oh, certainly, if you wish. I 
would have suggested it, only I didn’t think you cared about 
coming. You shall ride the Parson. He won’t bring you to 
grief, if you leave him alone; you'll have nothing to bother 
yourself about, except sticking on his back.” 

“T think I can manage that much,” said Hope, the least bit 
nettled by the implied want of confidence in her seat. “Only 
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please let it be understood that I am to be left alone quite as 
much as the Parson. I don’t want to spoil anybody’s sport.” 

“ That is of course,” answered Dick, smiling; “ it is a fundamen- 
tal maxim with hunting ladies that they are to be treated for the 
time being as men. Isn’t that so, Carry ?” 

Miss Herbert, who had hurried through the conclusion of a 
brilliant fantasia , and was not best pleased with the inattention 
of her audience, replied: ‘ Women who don’t know what they 
are about have no business in the hunting-field. Are you a 
novice?” she asked, turning abruptly to Hope. 

“T must confess that I am,” Hope answered; “ but everything 
must have a beginning. I suppose there was a time when even 
you did not know a great deal about hunting.” 

“T suppose so,” Miss Herbert responded, drily ; “ but if there 
was, I don’t remember it. I cannot have been much more than 
six years old when I was in the condition of ignorance that you 
describe.” 

“No wonder you have forgotten it, then!” ejaculated Bertie. 

He knew he ought not to say this, but he couldn’t stop himself ; 
and Miss Herbert’s dark eyes, flashing angry notes of interroga- 
tion, rested upon a countenance of such childlike simplicity, that 
she persuaded herself—not by any means for the first time in her 
experience of Bertie Cunningham—that he had wounded her 
unintentionally. 

Now after the foregoing fragment of dialogue, everyone must 
perceive that it was a matter of pure necessity for Hope to ride 
straight to hounds on the following morning, even though she 
should risk her neck in the attempt; and this she was steadfastly 
resolved to do. When she was shown her mount—a rather small, 
but powerful, black horse, with whose shape it would have been 
difficult to find any fault, and whose mild brown eyes gave evidence 
of a tractable disposition—she saw that the best had been done 
for her that could be done; and before she had ridden him a 
couple of hundred yards she felt her confidence rising, together 
with that spirit of emulation without which very few things worth 
speaking of would have been accomplished in the history of the 
human race, Dick, mounted on a gigantic flea-bitten grey, who 
was very fresh and too free with his heels to be a pleasant neigh- 
bour, appeared to have the prospect of some fine, healthy exercise 
before him; Carry’s chestnut, though taking to the eye, looked 
as if he would require a good deal of riding; while to Bertie 
Cunningham had been awarded another chestnut, equally hand- 
some, which had been acquired by Miss Herbert at a moderate 
figure, in consideration of the abominable temper which he had 
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often displayed. “TI hate a quiet horse,” she was wont to say, 
just as certain yachtsmen will declare that they love rough seas. 
However, one seldom hears that preference expressed by sailors. 

“You have got the pick of the bunch, Mrs. Herbert,” remarked 
Bertie, after the brute that he was riding had nearly bucked him 
out of the saddle; and Hope was quite of the same opinion. 

The meet was so near that it had not been thought worth while 
to send the horses on; and as our party had been a little 
late in starting, they had but a short time to wait after 
their appearance upon the scene. The scene itself rather took 
Hope’s breath away. Never in her previous small experience 
of hunting had she seen anything like so vast a concourse, 
and while Dick was introducing her to some of his acquaintances, 
she was inwardly wondering how in the world all those horsemen 
and horsewomen would contrive to get away. 

“Tt will be worse than dancing in a London ball-room,” she 
thought. 

But somehow or other—Hope could not have said how—they 
did get away ; and having no notion what line to take, she present- 
ly found herself one of a crowd which was galloping down a narrow 
lane, headed by Dick. To follow Dick seemed to be quite the 
wisest course. No doubt he knew what he was about, and, as he 
was not piloting her, it could not be on her account that he had 
stuck to the road, instead of flying over a hedge and disappearing, 
as Carry and Bertie, together with a considerable number of 
others, had done. Dick did not stick tothe road long. Suddenly 
Hope saw him wheel to the right, through what appeared to be 
an open gate, with the whole division after him, helter-skelter, 
and then came a stretch of grass and a little more elbow-room. 
This was very delightful. The Parson was going with long, easy 
strides; the hounds were visible on a hillside not so far ahead, 
and it was only when Hope noticed a slackening in Dick’s pace 
that she saw what she might have seen a little sooner, in the 
shape of a fence of truly appalling dimensions between the hounds 
and her. 

“Good gracious!” she muttered under her breath. “Surely 
he isn’t going to jump that! If he does we must—that is certain.” 
And she hardly knew whether to be relieved or disappointed when 
it became evident that he was not going to jump it. 

He held up his hand, calling out: “Hold hard! there’s a 
gate,” and then she saw the field making tumultuously for a 
point some little distance to her right. But the gate proved 
obdurate. There was no unfastening it, and many precious 
minutes were wasted before it could be lifted off its hinges. 
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Through such a throng of horsemen, each (with one noble exception) 
bent upon forwarding his own interests at the expense of those of 
his neighbours, it was no easy matter for a lady to forcea 
passage, and Hope did not attemptit, but allowed the crowd to pass 
her, trusting to make up for lost time later on. This was too 
much, even for the equable temper of the Parson, who began to 
fidget and snatch at his bit, while Dick’s grey plunged, reared, 
and ended by becoming very nearly unmanageable. 

“Stay where you are,” shouted his rider, as he turned and 
galloped back out of the press; “I'll wait for you on the other 
side.” (He was piloting her, then.) And thereupon he charged 
the fence and cleared it like a bird. 

Many a sad catastrophe has been brought about through lack 
of that unquestioning obedience to instructions which has gone 
clean out of fashion in these days, when everybody knows as much 
as everybody else, if not more. With the spirit of the age strong 
upon her, Hope said to herself that what one horse had done 
another could do, an assumption of which the inconsequence had 
to be, and speedily was, brought home to her. It may be that a 
more experienced rider would have taken the Parson safely over 
that fence; and, as a matter of fact, he did get over, or rather 
through it; but it was only to land on his head and deliver Hope 
with considerable violence on hers. After a few seconds of 
bewilderment, she realised that she had had a fall, and, raising 
her eyes, became aware of Dick, who, from the back of his 
plunging grey, called out, rather unsympathisingly as she thought : 
“Get up!” 

She staggered to her feet, and he said: “ Now walk on a bit.” 

This order also she contrived to obey, all self-assertion having 
been knocked out of her, and after she had taken a few steps, 
Dick remarked quietly: ‘“ You're all right, I see; I thought you 
might have had a slight concussion of the brain. Drink some of 
this,” he added, tossing his flask to her, “and sit down on that 
bank till I come back. I must try and find somebody to hold 
this brute for me; the Parson won’t run away.” 

Hope, feeling a little faint and dizzy, did as she was told, and 
a few mouthfuls of sherry revived her. The Parson, who had 
scrambled on to his legs immediately after his fall and was 
placidly surveying her from a short distance, with his neck 
stretched out and his ears cocked, responded to her invitation to 
draw nearer, and allowed her to stroke his nose. The expression 
of his countenance seemed to imply that he sincerely regretted 
the disaster, but could not feel that he had been altogether 
responsible for it. While Hope was anxiously examining his 
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fore-legs Dick returned on foot, having left his horse in charge of 
a labourer, and asked: ‘How are you now? Better?” 

“T am not a bit the worse, thank you;” answered Hope; 
“only dreadfully ashamed. I suppose I behaved like a perfect 
idiot, didn’t I?” 

“You behaved very pluckily,” answered Dick, smiling; “but 
it was asking a little too much of the old horse. I ought to have 
warned you that he isn’t quite what he once was.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t his fault,” said Hope despondently; “I feel 
sure that I was the one to blame: though what I did or left 
undone I have no idea. Is he hurt, do you think?” 

“Not he! he thinks nothing of a little spill like that—do you, 
old boy? You gave me a rare fright, though, I can tell you. 
However, all’s well that ends well.” 

“But it hasn’t ended well at all!” exclaimed Hope, with tears 
in her eyes. “I have spoilt your run, though you promised to 
leave me to myself. Won't you go on now and let me find my 
own way home?” 

“JT don’t remember making any promises; and if I did, it’s 
lucky I broke them, for you couldn’t very well have remounted 
without help. As for the hounds, they are miles away by this 
time; so, if you feel fit to ride now, we'll jog quietly home 
together.” 

“T suppose there is nothing else for it,” said Hope with a sigh. 
“One thing is that you won’t be victimised in this way a second 
itime, for I am never going to hunt again.” 

“Why? Because you have had a cropper?” 

“No; but I agree with Carry; the hunting-field isn’t the 
proper place for a woman who can’t take care of herself.” 

“Shall I let you into a secret?” whispered Dick. “You 
mustn’t tell anybody I said so, because it’s a perfectly outrageous 
opinion to hold; but, strictly between ourselves, I don’t think 
the hunting-field is the proper place for a woman at all.” 


Cuarrern XX. 
BERTIE IS LECTURED, 


As Hope rode dejectedly homewards by her husband’s side, she 
felt that she ought to make him some apology for having deprived 
him of a day’s amusement; but then she recollected the callous- 
ness that he had displayed while she was lying prone at his feet, 
and it struck her if there was to be any apologising, it might as 
well come from him as from her in the first instance. 
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So she began: “You said just now that I had given you a 
fright.” 

“So you did,” answered Dick, struggling to get a cigar lighted, 
in spite of the curvetings of his gallant grey. 

“You did not look much frightened, observed Hope, reproach- 
fully. 

“Tt wouldn’t have done you any good if I had had a fit of 
hysterics, would it?” 

“No; but it would have been decent to turn pale and gasp, 
instead of shouting “Get up!” at me, as if I were a horse or a 
dog.’ 

Dick laughed. ‘“ When people come to grief you should always 
make them stand up, if they can,” he said. “Then you find out 
whether there is anything really amiss with them.” 

“Well,” sighed Hope, “1 suppose I ought to be thankful that 
I have escaped with nothing worse than a crushed hat and a 
muddy face; but it is very humiliating. I think I shall go to 
bed as soon as I get home. Never shall I have the courage to sit 
down to dinner with Carry after this! I can see her face of 
contempt already.” 

Dick edged a little nearer to his wife and bent forward, by 
which means he was able to discern tears upon her eyelashes. 
“My dearest girl,” he said kindly, “is it worth while to vex 
yourself about what a spiteful woman may say or do?” 

Now this was a really remarkable speech: for, in the first 
place, Dick seldom made use of any endearing epithet in 
addressing his wife; and, in the second, it was altogether unlike 
him to speak a word against an absent person. At the risk of 
lowering Hope in the reader’s esteem, it must be confessed that 
the latter half of his sentence pleased her even more than the 
former. 

“You do think her spiteful, then?” she said, glancing eagerly 
at him. 

“Why, of course Ido. I don’t mind saying so, for once, since 
we are alone; but, if it’s the same to you, we won’t say so oftener 
than we can help in future. It’s always a mistake to look on the 
dark side of things or people; and, after all, poor Carry has her 
good points.” 

“T don’t doubt it; but what are they? I only ask for the sake 
of information.” 

“Well, she is straightforward, I think, and she is a good 
friend.” 

“And a bitter enemy. It is no use, Dick; I have tried to like 
her: but she has evidently made up her mind never to be a friend 
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of mine, and I confidently expect the day to come when she will 
be straightforward enough to tell me so.” 

“T trust she won’t have such bad manners; but there’s no 
denying that her manners are not always up to the mark. You 
see, she is my sister; I can’t very well turn her out of house and 
home.” 

“Of course you can’t! How could you suppose that I meant 
to suggest such a thing?” 

“T didn’t suppose so; I was only wishing that it could be done. 
However,” continued Dick more cheerfully, “there's a chance of 
her going of her own free will, I fancy. Did it ever occur to you 
that there was anything between her and Cunningham ?” 

“Never! I can’t imagine two people less suited to each other,” 
answered Hope, with a vehemence which rather surprised her 
questioner. 

“T shouldn’t have said that,” he remarked musingly. “She is 
a year or two older than Cunningham, it is true; but they have 
always seemed to me to pull uncommonly well together. And 
then, you know, she is very comfortably off.” 

“Oh, I see; you set Captain Cunningham down as a fortune- 
hunter.” 

“We needn’t call him names,” said Dick. “When a man is 
hard up, he naturally prefers a rich wife to a penniless one.” 

“Even if she is years older than himself and spiteful into the 
bargain?” asked Hope. But as soon as she had said this her 
conscience rebuked her and she exclaimed: “ How ili-natured I 
am—quite as bad as she is! Why do you let me speak like that 
about your sister?” 

“T don’t mind,” answered Dick, with his quiet, good-humoured 
smile. 

“Do you mind anything, I wonder ?” cried Hope, half laughing, 
half provoked. ‘“ Would you mind if I set the house on fire?” 

“Td rather you didn’t,” Dick confessed. He added, after 
riding on in silence for some minutes: “I know I’m a phlegmatic 
sort of fellow. The fact is I am constitutionally lazy; things 
don’t often worry me, and when they do, I mostly hold my 
tongue about them. But I'll tell you what would worry me a 
great deal, and that would be to think that you were not happy 
at Farndon. Carry is a painful necessity for the present; there 
is nothing for it but to bear with her. Candidly speaking, 
Cunningham isn’t exactly the husband I should have chosen for 
her; but if she likes him and if they choose to marry, I shall be 
very glad—principally on your account.” 

“Thank you,” said Hope, briefly. 
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Dick scrutinised her for a moment and then said: “I wish, 
though, that you would tell me whether there is anything else 
that I can do to make life pleasanter for you. For instance, 
would you like me to go away for a week or two?” 

The proposition was made in such evident good faith that Hope 
burst out laughing. “No,” she answered, “great as the relief of 
that would be, I shouldn’t feel justified in asking for it just yet. 
Carry has already been kind enough to warn me that you would 
probably absent yourself very often; but she has not the humble 
opinion of you that you have of yourself. I believe she actually 
imagined that I should miss you.” 

To this Dick made no rejoinder ; nor did he open his lips again 
until the ride was at an end. 

Hope did not carry out her threat of retiring to bed as soon as 
she reached home. She reflected that, even if she did so, she 
would have to get up again some time or other and face whatever 
trials might be in store for her: so she came down to dinner as 
usual, and was agreeably surprised to find that her mishap (of 
which Dick had given his own account) was considered a subject 
rather for condolence than for sneers. 

It is needless to say that Captain Cunningham and Miss 
Herbert had enjoyed the very best run on record, and equally 
needless to add that they did not spare their hearers a single 
incident of it. There are circumstances under which even the 
most forbearing of mortals cannot help triumphing a little over 
their less fortunate friends, and whatever may have been the good 
points that Dick had discovered in his sister’s character, he would 
hardly have ventured to name forbearance as one of them. From 
making disagreeable speeches to Hope she did, however, forbear 
(for she was in an excellent humour); and the latter, not being 
called upon to undertake her own defence, was able to watch 
Bertie Cunningham, in whose proceedings the few words that had 
fallen from Dick caused her to take a new and lively interest. 

Certain it was that the young man was very attentive to the 
heiress that evening; and if some degree of reluctance was 
visible in his attentions, that only made them and him the more 
contemptible. Hope’s opinion of Captain Cunningham, which, 
after so many fluctuations, had lately been rising rapidly, began 
once more to sink to a low ebb. Also she felt very angry with 
him, and did not stop to ask herself why she should be angry 
with a man who was only behaving like the majority of his 
neighbours, and whose conduct, after all, was no particular 
concern of hers. 


A woman is never wise to be angry with a man for paying 
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attention to another member of her sex; but she is still less wise 
if she lets him see that she is angry. It was this error in 
judgment which Hope now thought fit to commit. Captain 
Cunningham remained day after day at Farndon, giving no hint 
of intended departure ; day after day his hostess treated him with 
marked coolness, keeping out of his way as much as might be; 
and although—or perhaps because—he guessed what had brought 
about this change in her demeanour, he felt it quite essential to 
his comfort that he should ask her the reason of it. So, one 
afternoon when Carry had driven over to Windsor to do shopping, 
Hope encountered him in the park, looking grave and cast down, 
and was obliged to accede to his request that he might be per- 
mitted to walk home with her. 

“Tt is very kind of you to put up with ‘ this infliction, Mrs. 
Herbert,” he said, humbly ; “for I know you would rather have 
my room than my company.” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” answered Hope, with perfunctory 
politeness. 

“One understands what that means. I wish you would tell 
me how I have offended you.” 

“ Really, Captain Cunningham, you have not offended me in 
any way. How could you, when we have hardly exchanged a 
dozen words since you came?” 

“That is what I can’t make out; but I am certain of the fact. 
If I haven’t said anything wrong, I must have done something.” 

“Your conscience seems to be uneasy.” 

“So my friend Mrs. Pierpoint is always telling me. You are 
something like her.” 

“T suppose that is a great compliment to me, is it not?” 

‘You don’t know her, or you wouldn’t speak in that sarcastic 
tone,” the young man answered, warmly. “I am not sure that 
she is quite in your style, perhaps she isn’t; but there never 
breathed a kinder woman or a better friend. She has been a sort 
of mother to me, and I should think I was paying anybody a 
compliment by comparing her to Mrs. Pierpoint. However, I 
didn’t mean to say that you resembled her particularly ; only 
that you reminded me of her for a moment. She has a way of 
looking displeased with me, and when I ask her what is the 
matter, she says, as you did just now, that I have a bad 
conscience.” 

“T daresay she is quite right,” remarked Hope, her countenance 
relaxing into a smile—for, after the unkind things that had been 
said about Mrs. Pierpoint in her hearing, it was satisfactory to 
find that that lady had been “a sort of mother” to Captain 
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Cunningham. “And what are the offences of which your 
conscience ought to accuse you, according to her ?” 

“Oh, it’s always the same thing. She has made up her mind 
that I am to marry somebody with money. There is no doubt 
at all about my being driven to that sooner or later; only she 
wants it to be soon, whereas I should like it to be as late as: 
possible. And so we differ.” 

“Mrs. Pierpoint cannot be a real friend of yours if she urges 
you to marry for money,” said Hope, severely. But the look of 
mingled astonishment and amusement which her companion 
turned upon her, caused her to colour and descend with some: 
abruptness from that high critical level. ‘Of course,” she added, 
“many people do marry for money; but it is hardly friendly to 
advise them to do so.” 

“Well I don’t know,” said Bertie, slowly, “ one either marries 
for love or in order to gain something. Does it matter so much 
whether that something is money, or a home, or a protector, or 
position ?” 

Hope did not enjoy being arraigned by implication in this way ; 
but she had her defence ready. ‘In cases of that kind it is quite 
impossible to judge for another person,” she answered; “but I 
think there are distinctions. One may marry without love, and 
yet have a very sincere liking and respect and admiration for one’s 
husband—or wife.” 

“Quite so. And why shouldn’t I have all three for the lady 
whom Mrs. Pierpoint wishes me to lead to the altar ?” 

“ How can I tell when I do not know who she is?” 

“Oh, if you don’t know who it is! However, I will confess: 
that I have no special respect or admiration for her, I like her 
well enough when she doesn’t bully me. The fact is, Mrs. 
Herbert, that a man in my position can’t pick and choose. He 
may, perhaps, have seen just one woman in his life whom he 
would have married, if she would have had him, and if he had 
been an elder instead of a younger son, and if, &., &e. But, 
things being as they are with him, he must put up with what he 
can get.” 

“That sounds as if ‘ what he can get’ had a pleasant prospect 
before her. At any rate, she ought not to be deceived; that 
much is certain, whatever else may be doubtful. You have no 
right to try and persuade a woman that you care for her, when 
it is only her money that you want.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Herbert, you know very well that no woman is 
ever really deceived in that way, unless she chooses to deceive 
herself, Iam not more fond of humbug than other people; but 
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it does seem to me that just a little bit of humbug is inevitable. 
You wouldn’t wish me to go to Miss—shall we call her Miss 
Jones ?—and say, ‘ Upon the whole, you are rather abhorrent to me; 
but I have an idea that you are willing to become my wife; and 
as you are rich enough to keep us both in comfort, I shall be 
prepared to make you Mrs. Cunningham as soon as you like.” 

“Yes,I should.” Hope declared. “If those are your real feel- 
ings, I think you ought to express them—or else not propose at all.” 

“You make my blood run cold!” exclaimed Bertie. “All 
things considered, perhaps I won’t propose at all. I wonder 
whether you would expect the same dreadful candour from a 
woman as you do from a man.” 

The worst of this style of discussion by innuendo is that it is 
sure eventually to reach a point at which the argumentum ad 
hominem will be employed in such a manner as to be no longer 
capable of being ignored. Hope felt that this moment was fast 
approaching, and was therefore very glad when a sudden turn in 
the path along which she and her companion were walking brought 
them face to face with Jacob Stiles, who had come out for a stroll 
in the gloaming, as his owl-like habit was. Jacob started, bowed, 
and made as though he would have passed on; but Hope inter- 
cepted him. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Stiles,” she said; “I have been wondering 
when I was to see you again. You have been very busy, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,” answered Jacob, in his slow, hesitating way. “At 
least, not very; but I have always work to do.” He added 
timidly : “I was sorry to hear that you lost your run the other 
day. Perhaps Mr. Herbert would allow me to break in a mare for 
you that he has in the stable. She is hardly up to his weight; 
but she is very well bred, and would carry a lady beautifully.” 

“You are very kind,” said Hope; “but after my exhibition the 
other day, I had made up my mind to forswear hunting. What 
do you think, Captain Cunningham? Might I give myself one 
more chance? I don’t know whether you have been introduced 
to Mr. Stiles.” 

Captain Cunningham had not had that pleasure; but he had 
been told about Jacob by Miss Herbert, and was so good as to say 
that if anybody knew how to school a hunter he believed that 
Mr. Stiles did. He was very polite to the artist during the few 
minutes of conversation that followed—too polite, as that over- 
sensitive young man felt. Hope had treated him as an equal, 
thereby earning his adoration; Captain Cunningham, with the 
best intentions, let him see that they did not belong to the same 
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class. Jacob was for over tormenting himself in this way and 
detecting slights which nobody meant to inflict upon him. From 
living so much alone, and so seldom speaking or being spoken to, 
he had learnt to take men’s measures by other methods than those 
which are in common use; and as he had a natural aptitude for 
the study of humanity, it often happened to him to ground 
accurate conclusions upon some trifle which would have escaped 
the notice of nine people out of ten. 

He jumped to a conclusion, and a somewhat startling one, now; 
for when Hope and her companion proceeded on their way to- 
wards the house, leaving him in the falling darkness, he muttered : 
“That is the man, then! I thought there must be somebody, 
and her eyes brightened every time that she spoke to him. It is 
a pity; although he would not have been good enough for her. 
But, then, who is good enough for her? Certainly not her 
husband, who will never trouble himself to discover whether she 
is happy or not. That man takes everything as a right. The 
world has always gone well with him, and he can’t understand 
what other folks find to grumble at in it, or why anybody should 
ever be tempted to stray off the straight course. I suppose it 
never occurred to him that Jacob Stiles in his shoes would have 
been quite as respectable a member of society as he is.” 


VOL, LXXVII. 
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Of Cupid going a-Maying. 





Once on a time Dan Cupid, playing, 
Would like my Lesbia go a-Maying, 
And, finding sweet the flowers, 

He pulled and plucked the snowy May, 
Until to bear it all away 

Was quite beyond his powers. 


At this such angry tears he shed, 
Vowing twas better to be dead 
Whilst Maying was in fashion. 

S “Tis such a horrid sport,” he cried, 
: Flinging the flowers far and wide 

} In such a pretty passion. 


But Lesbia chanced to pass there by, 
And also would some posies tie 

If kindly he would aid her. 

So, gathering more than all before, 
Most bravely he the burden bore 
The while that he obeyed her. 


Quoth smiling she, “An hour ago 
Your mighty strength you did not know 
And would not go a-Maying!” 
“So plain it is that Love,” quoth he, 
“Gains strength when Beauty nigh him be, 
‘Tis hardly worth the saying!” 
E. F. M. 
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Paganini. 


Nicoto Pacantni was the greatest violin-player both of ol 1 and 
modern times, and his performances created such sensation : nong 
artists and amateurs, that no ordinary explanation of his ‘alent 
would satisfy. Supernatural reasons were adduced to sho\ how 
it was possible that mortal man should master an instrument to 
such a degree as to command tears and laughter, amazement 
and perplexity. Nicolo Paganini, who was called not only the 
Apollo but the Mephisto of the violin, came into the world 
heralded by a most angelic dream of his mother, wherein seraphs 
descended with their white wings to the couch of mater Paganini, 
to predict the advent of a child whose bow would wound more 
hearts than that of Cupid himself, and who would astonish the 
world with his unprecedented artistic greatness. 

His father was a poor man, but was musical, and he wished 
his son to learn music. Nicolo, his second son, born in 1784, 
seemed to do so without effort, and his father judging with 
great common-sense that however great a disposition he had, his 
talents could only be fully developed by incessant study, made 
little Nicolo sit by his side while he was studying the solution of 
a Lottery problem, and uninterruptedly practise the elements of 
violin-playing. What is that famous Lottery problem? Poor 
people in Austria and Italy at that time, in Austria even to this 
day, were offered by Government a chance of becoming suddenly 
rich, by means of the State lottery, which insured to anybody who 
could guess out of the five numbers that are drawn every Saturday 
night, one, two, three, or even more numbers, a comparatively 
great bonus. For instance, when a man brought the number 21 
and put a shilling on it, and the number was one of the five drawn 
by the end of the week, he received thirty shillings. If he fixed 
the order of its appearance, that is to say, if he intimated that it 
would appear the second or third, etc., and it did so appear as he 
predicted, then he got ninety shillings for the one shilling he 
had ventured. If two or even three numbers were guessed, the 
amount to be won was much more important. That hundreds 
of thousands must lose their shillings ere one wins, they all know 
very well, but each of them fancies he will be the one. Papa 
Paganini was governed by the same foolish mania which dominates 
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some people in our days with regard to the gambling-table who 
always discover une martingale, a never-failing method—which 
by the merest accident always fails—to win at last, and even to 
break the bank by calculating all the probabilities. So while 
he sat speculating what numbers were bound to be drawn, 
Nicolo sat studying his own plans with regard to the strings 
and measurements of his little fiddle. Nobody would admit, that 
by ordinary means a man could arrive at such unheard-of wonders 
of technique, and the immensity of his success is clearly proved 
by the inventions to which public opinion had recourse, so as to 
find a reason how the impossible had been rendered / possible. 
So they said he had a pact with Lucifer—his violin was made out 
of the wood which served to make his father’s coffin—that he 
murdered his wife, was imprisoned, and in the many years he was 
locked up his perpetual study gave him his great superiority over 
all his rivals, etc. But he astonished his masters even when a 
child, and before he was old enough to have a wife to murder. 

The tale of his being imprisoned for murder grew so persistently, 
that he took official steps to prove where he had been day by 
day, and established the most positive alibi; but as to his violin, 
he had a very ingenious means of proving that it was not 
endowed with special supernatural qualities by Lucifer, for when 
he played at Milan he passed his fiddle to another violinist, 
who of course could not do more with it than with his own, while 
Paganini took out of the hands of a member of the orchestra the 
violin he played on, and amazed the audience, but especially the 
owner of the instrument, by the wonders he produced on it. 

It may not be quite out of place to say here that all stringed 
instruments played with a bow were at first called viola. Those 
that were held between the legs (violoncello) viola da gamba, 
those that were held in the arms viola da braccia. The smaller 
instrument then received the Italian diminutive name violino, 
whereas the name of viola remained for the bigger alto. It is 
said that the first violin was made by a Breton, Jean Kerlin, in 
1449, and yet we find, barely one hundred years later, the men 
born who were to be known as the most famous violin-makers, and 
whose instruments to this day fetch enormous prices, viz., Andrea 
and Nicolo Amati. Jerome, son of Andrea, made the very violin 
which Paganini used to astonish his audiences with. Amati’s 
pupil, Stradivarius, died in 1774, at the age of 83, still working 
during that year; and it is well known that no later maker ever 
reached the perfection of those two grand firms. 

It is rather a strange coincidence that Tartini (1692-1770), 
who died before the days of Paganini, and whose life was filled 
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with most interesting adventures, should have produced a most 
surprising concert piece, and have found it necessary (per- 
haps his friends thought it convenient to invent the story) to 
relate that at the age of 21 he had a dream, in which Lucifer 
appeared to him and played a piece so full of diabolical effects, 
that on awaking he tried to retain and note down all the passages. 
It is not impossible that this precedent of inspiration from the 
lower world gave rise to the belief in Paganini’s almost super- 
natural powers of execution. 

Those who have heard Paganini play, fascinated as they have been 
by his execution, and amazed at the facility with which his prodi- 
gious dexterity overcame unheard-of difficulties, although he 
never lacked the most admirable purity of intonation, had yet to 
admit that the audiences of every country where he appeared, 
were most impressed by the deep feeling, the passionate inter- 
pretation, the tears and, I quote from an ear-witness, the dia- 
bolical laughter, he could command whenever he chose to make 
his instrument speak. It is very strange that I should write 
these lines on the 18th of February, the very day when Paganini 
was born before the rays of sun became visible, and whilst it was 
yet night, as becomes so mighty a star. . . . 

If the son moved hearts, the father moved portmanteaus and 
packingcases ; but though in the humble station of a porter, his 
passion for music, as is so often the case with Italians, was such, 
that he bought first a mandoline, an instrument which could be 
acquired cheaply, and learned easily, and which he taught himself 
and his little boy. This probably accounts for Paganini’s later 
proficiency on the guitar, an instrument on which he is said to 
have produced as unprecedented effects as he did on the violin, 
only that the short contracted sound of the guitar is incapable 
of the surging, the swelling and ebbing effect of the violin, so that, 
ceteris paribus, the greatest virtuoso on the guitar will never 
be able to produce anything like the effects of the violin. 

Having given an extremely slight idea of the origin of the 
violin, I may perhaps be allowed to say what a number of learned 
heads may regard as great nonsense. I will therefore proceed 
with caution, so as to compromise myself as slowly as possible. 
The guitar and the harp, instruments which seem to take us back 
as far as Jewish music, used to be, until the second quarter of 
this century, very fashionable in London; and surely it is difficult 
to imagine any instrument with which the grace of a handsome 
woman can be more poetically combined than the harp. I re- 
member, some twenty-five years back, meeting, at the Duchess 
of Somerset’s in Park Lane, a young lady who was a perfect 
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picture, bent forward towards her harp, her pretty hands most 
gracefully causing the strings to vibrate. She not only looked 
a seraph, chanting the praise of the Lord, but in truth she played 
with wonderful skill and charm. It was my privilege then often 
to accompany her, and once we played a duet, when her mother 
came in and said, “ Really, it is too lovely! andj do you know 
what a solemn day this is? To-day Gladys, look at her, she is 
coming of age; isn’t she old?” And she was so pretty, and, 
notwithstanding her twenty-one years, she blushed so deeply. 
Blushed and was twenty-one—to-day she is a grandmother ! 

The instrument, as I said, was so much used in the earlier 
half of this century, that one of the great music publishers of 
London told me, when he took the business from his father 
the most valuable part of their stock was Hoxa’s harp music. 
However, the inexorable tyrant Fashion has driven it out of 
the salon, and very nearly out of the concert-room, to be re- 
placed by that other universal tyrant the piano, which in its 
turn will probably have to give way to some other favourite 
of the capricious goddess. The guitar, which now occupies us, 
as being one of the preferred instruments of Paganini, is, in my 
humble idea, of the most ancient origin. We find in that oldest 
of all records, the old Testament, Jubal, “ the father of all those 
who made music,” was the inventor of an instrument called Kinnor 
or Kinra. This instrument, called in Arab Kisra and Kitra, I have 
seen engraved on two Jewish coins in the British Museum, and 
there it resembles an instrument in olden times in use with a 
South African tribe (the Berbers); Niebuhr, the famous German 
decipherer of hieroglyphs, describes it in his journey through 
Syria. However that may be, the Arabs having made that Kitra 
their portable musical companion, the Moors brought it to Spain, 
and there it was called Kittara. If you compare to this what 
you might call a guitar, to be played lying horizontally on the 
table, and which is called in German cittar or zither, and if you 
take the old harp, which is, so to say, a perpendicular guitar,—for 
those harps had neither the power nor the tone of our Erard’s 
double-action harps, and if you look at one of those ancient instru- 
ments, the Dalway harp, exhibited in South Kensington in 1872, 
inscribed, “ Ego sum Regina Cithararum ” (the same word), 1621— 
in fact, if you take the whole family of these pinched-string instru- 
ments together, the guitar, does, I venture to suppose, really come 
from the Syrian Kinra (Syrian and Hebrew are not very different 
from each other), so that the guitar seems to be one of the most 
ancient instruments known. Of course modern times have im- 
proved and perfected it, and its first-cousin the modern harp, the 
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instrument which Pencerd Gwalia (John Thomas, the harpist to 
the Queen) plays, is slightly different from the one on which 
King David composed the music to his immortal Psalms. 

The first tuition that Paganini received then was, as in Mozart’s 
case, from his father. But Mozart’s father understood the violin 
thoroughly, whilst Paganini’s father loved it, but understood 
it not. Nothing, however, is easier than to teach a genius. 
Madame Patti never had a singing-master but her brother Ettore. 
This is just what Greek mythology teaches us. Genius jumps 
all armed out of Jupiter’s brains, not like common mortals 
without a rag, and having to work hard or to receive from 
charity wherewith to cover their skin, but dressed, attired, 
armed, wanting no tuition, no help, ready for the fray of life. 
It was thus that at six years he began playing on a fiddle, 
and at eight he already wrote a sonata so difficult that nobody 
could play it. Again, we find the same trait in little Mozart’s 
concerto for the piano, which was objected to on account of 
its difficulty, when the little man replied: “ That is why it is 
a concerto, let those who can’t play it, study until they can play 
it.” The child was very nervous because the father was very 
severe with him. But Nicolo, even in his childhood, always 
searched for some tours de force. Of course the father very soon 
saw that he could not teach his son, who in no time had learnt 
more than the father ever knew himself. So he took him to 
Gervasoni, who declared that no ordinary master could guide a 
pupil of such genius, and he must go to Rolla, the great violin 
player. To Rolla then they repaired ; but the great man was ill 
in bed, and while the father went to speak to him, the son seeing a 
violin with a large manuscript on the table, took up the fiddle and 
played at sight the concerto of which Rolla had left the manuscript 
in the room. Rolla, in bed, hearing the performance, asked who 
was the virtwoso who played in the other room a concerto bristling 
with difficulties, as if he had studied it for a long time. When 
he was told that it was a boy eight years old, who was brought to 
him to take lessons: “If that is a boy,” said Rolla, “ who at that 
tender age plays as he does, don’t come to me to teach him, 
because he has nothing more to learn; at any rate I can teach 
him nothing.” 

I cannot refrain from telling here what one of the most talented 
charlatans of our time told me with a similar purport. Jullien, 
to whom this country thirty years ago owed much with regard to 
orchestral music, was certainly to all outward sign a charlatan. 
The faces which he made when conducting, the studied prepara- 
tion of his appearance, his over-embroidered shirt-front in French 
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cambric, and, to put it mildly, the exaggeration of the stories he 
used to tell, misled a number of people into thinking he was 
nothing but a humbug. But it happens very often that in 
outward habits and manner a man may be a humbug, yet 
seriously and profoundly able where his proper work is concerned. 
Frenchmen have a tendency towards these comedies, their greatest 
poet, Victor Hugo, not excepted. When a gentleman wished 
to make Hugo’s acquaintance, and had for the purpose procured a 
letter of introduction sufficiently powerful for Victor Hugaeto 
grant the request and receive him, he always took the preliminary 
precaution of learning the station, the position, the political 
principles of the man who was to be introduced; and it is a fact 
that according to such information, Victor Hugo made his entry 
either in deep thought, with his right hand in his waistcoat, 
pointing to the heart with a Napoleonic air, or he burst in, both 
hands outstretched towards the new-comer as if he had expected 
him for ten years ; or else, with Orléanists par eacellence, he came 
in with a soi-disant bourgeois air, while with republicans he 
acted the ‘ liberté, fraternité, égalité’ business, represented by an 
uncommon laisser aller. 

As to Mystic Wagner, who was so long a miserably poor man, 
and who the moment he disposed of a half-mad king’s purse had 
his ‘ Ambrosia’ mysteriously set before him, and drank his nectar 
only out of a solid gold cup—nobody doubts his genius, notwith- 
standing his charlatanism. In a smaller way such was Jullien. 
The story he told me of his beginning the study of music is too 
good to be lost. “ When I was twelve years old,” Jullien said, 
“T played the flute and the fiddle without ever having learnt 
either. I then thought I should like to become a great composer, 
and to try my hand, I wrote a Grand Mass. Musicians who 
saw it, advised my father to send me to the Conservatoire, and 
let me study under a great master. Accordingly I went to the 
rue Bergére, and asked for the day and hour when Monsieur 
Cherubini, the learned Directeur du Conservatoire, consented to 
receive pupils ; ‘Jeudi a trois heures,’ cried the concierge. Ac- 
cordingly at the appointed hour I went, taking my last work 
with me. When I entered the cabinet of the Director I trembled 
as his eagle eye fixed upon my small countenance. ‘Que veux- 
tu?’ he shouted. ‘Apprendre la musique,’ I said very humbly. 
‘Qu’est-ce que tu as la?’ he said, pointing to my music. ‘Oh, 
une bagatelle,’ I said, ‘une messe que j’ai faite.’ Again he 
looked at me as if he would pierce me. He took the manuscript, 
looked at it, then read it attentively. ‘C’est toi qui as fait 
cela?’ he asked rather brusquely. ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Que veux-tu 
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apprendre?’ he asked, and then with a patronizing move of 
his right hand, he said: ‘ Va-t’en, tu es la musique!’” One 
must have known Cherubini, his conceit and undoubtedly his 
deep science, the intolerance with which he would not allow that 
any other great composer existed, to understand the boldness of 
this story, that such aman would so speak to suchaboy: ‘“ What 
can you learn? (Go, you are music itself!” Which, as I said 
before, did not prevent Jullien being a man of remarkable 
talent, and having in Promenade Concerts just that effect upon 
the masses which serious simplicity would never have accom- 
plished. 

It was then deemed advisable to let young Nicolo come before 
the public and play after his own fashion. He gave his first 
concert when nine years old, and, what is more, he played varia- 
tions of his own on the great revolutionary air ‘La Carma- 
gnole,’ which had accompanied the victorious banners of the 
French Republic all over Europe. He soon found that his im- 
moderate desire to do what no other artist could accomplish 
rendered it indispensable that he should study with an extraor- 
dinary perseverance. He therefore worked ten to twelve hours a 
day uninterruptedly, until he could overcome what until then had 
been called insurmountable difficulties. At fifteen he was 
already the greatest violinist known, and he went to Puaer, not 
to learn composition, whigh he had at his fingers’ end, so to 
say, by privileged birthright, but to learn orchestration. His 
father kept him so severely—that the one idea of young Nicolo 
was to throw off the paternal yoke and be free. The means to 
reach that end were not judiciously chosen. He made the 
acquaintance of a set of gamblers, who not only made him believe 
that with his cleverness he would win at every game, a trap 
into which so many young men too easily fall; but they let him 
win a little money from themselves, and then introduced him to 
a number of marquises and viscounts, who were no other but their 
own gang. Not only did he lose all his money, his watch, a 
valuable one which had been presented to him by a Cardinal, but 
he lost even his violin, and moreover signed away a sum which 
he had risked in order to recoup himself. People often ask how 
it is that with equal chances a gambling bank always wins 
while the pointeurs lose. To this there are two answers. First, 
the chances are not equal, the bank keeping one or two combina- 
tions beyond the ordinary chances in its own favour; and 
then the bank don’t get excited as the gambler does, who 
only remains quiet when he wins but gets anxious and un- 
reasonably hot when he loses, the first and fatal consequence 
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of which is that he always doubles in order to rattraper his lost 
money. Winning therefore simple stakes, and losing double and 
quadruple sums, the issue can not be doubtful. Paganini, an 
over-excitable South Italian nature, fifteen years old, in the hands. 
of experienced professional gamblers, as I stated, of course was 
cleared out, and did not know how to make a bajocco, as he had 
lost his instrument. His father either had nothing and could not, 
or would not give him anything. There he was in despair, when 
a Deus ex machina appeared in the form of a Monsieur Livror, 
who lent him a violin made by Guarnerius, on which Nicolo first 
performed in public a series of very difficult studies, which he 
had composed in 1797, when thirteen years old. It was a reve- 
lation, and he was covered with triumphant applause. When 
he returned to Monsieur Livron, thanking him with tears in his 
eyes for the loan of the instrument with which he had freed 
himself from all embarrassments, and at the same time giving 
back the violin which had been so generously lent to him, 
Monsieur Livron said: “God forbid that I should accept this 
instrement back and profane the strings which your immortal 
fingers have touched. Pray do me the honour to keep it for ever, 
and may it always be the witness of similar triumphs.” Being 
thus doubly emancipated, freed from the tyrannical ill-treat- 
ment of his father, he made a grand artistic journey through 
Italy, Pisa and Lucca witnessing the first victories of the greatest 
executant of his age. He then went to Venice to give his first 
concert during the Santa Marta, and I need scarcely add, with 
enormous success. 

Here let me pause a little, and give you a brief apergu of this 
most poetical and most interesting of all public feasts. Of course 
you know Venice, and the Piazza di San Marco, and the church 
with the Campanile, and the Palace of the Doges, with the lions 
into whose mouths anonymous denunciations were cast, none 
the less terrible and fatal for that; and you have been shown 
the Piombi, where, on the roof, the prisoners were exposed to the 
fearful heat of the sun’s rays, to be suddenly thrown down 
below into the icecold cellars, whence they were brought into the 
council-chamber, condemned, and prudently led over the Ponte 
dei Sospiri (Bridge of Sighs), and from thence, with one quick jerk, 
thrown down into the water; or else they were led to kiss the 
Panna, a mechanical contrivance, which, the moment a prisoner 
was pushed into the room, got up with outstretched arms to 
welcome the unhappy man, these arms being two trenchant 


swords, which caught the neck on each side, cutting the body into 
two halves. 
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All these terrible tales of the Republic, an obliging guide 
reminds you of as he takes you through the palace into that 
dreadful council-chamber, where are all the Doges’ portraits in 
long rows, interrupted only in one place by a black tablet, on 
which you read the words, “ Hic est locus Marini Falieri, decapi- 
tati pro criminibus,” representing Marino Faliero, who had 
conspired to suppress the Republic, and make himself its king, 
but was betrayed and found out, and at eighty years, decapitated 
as the tablet states. All these horrors shrink away as you come 
down again into the warm Italian sun, and enter San Marco, which, 
in remembrance every year of the marriage between the re- 
public and the ocean, has its floor entirely built in wave-forms, so 
that you have to be very careful how you walk, not to stumble 
at every minute uphill or downhill. 

Paganini naturally could not avoid pressing invitations to 
Paris; but he first accepted a permanent position at the court of 
Lucca, where, it is said, he fell madly in love with one of the 
dames du palais, whose unbounded admiration of Paganini’s 
genius made him believe that his passion was reciprocated. It is 
not exactly known whether this was so, but owing to his ex- 
tremely nervous organization and weak constitution, exhausted 
after a certain time by a series of concerts, it was his habit 
to withdraw for a short time from public performance, to gather 
new strength and energy. It is of such temporary retire- 
ment that his enemies, jealous of his unprecedented successes, 
took advantage to say, first, that he murdered his wife—which 
would have been difficult to prove, since he never had a wife— 
and then, that he risked prematurely a declaration of love to 
the aforementioned lady, and that she, complaining of his im- 
pertinence, obtained an order of his incarceration for three months. 
Since her admiration for the artist was well known, and the 
only doubt is whether she did not adore the man as well, and 
since, in no country does there exist a law to imprison a man 
for his feelings, so long as he does not allow himself to be led 
away into actions incompatible with a gentleman, the story is 
on the face of it untrue. Beyond the improbability of the affair, 
Paganini, hearing of the accusation, proved the falsity of the story, 
and it collapsed at once. 

Paganini received decorations from many sovereigns, as might 
be expected in the career of so extraordinary an artist. But 
his being appointed Capitaine de Gens d’armes, and going to court 
in his quasi-military uniform, with his extraordinary pale face 
and long black curls, naturally led people to banter him 
immoderately. 
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Celebrity has a strange attraction for ladies. About Paganini, 
however, so many strange tales have been told, that one never 
knows what to believe. He disappeared for three years, not from 
the world, but from the public platform. He reappeared with a 
quantity of duets for violin and guitar, and although a man of 
such skill on both instruments might, in the common course of 
composition, have written duets for his two chosen instruments, 
there is a generally accredited legend that he passed three years 
in the bonds of tenderness and secrecy with a lady who played 
the guitar to perfection, and that he wrote all these duets for 
her, or to speak more accurately, for their mutual performance. 
An interesting revelation in Paganini’s life belongs to this period. 
He had gambled again and lost everything, and he was offering 
to sell his violin, estimated at £200, to a rich amateur for £80. 
But on the point of accepting, he discovered in his waistcoat 
pocket thirty francs, with which he thought he would for yet once 
more try his luck. How many such “last times” gamblers try 
to be sure! He lost all his little money down to a half crown, 
with which he won, played eleven times after each other quitte 
& double, and eleven times he won. Then he took up £250 he 
had gained, got up, and never touched a card any more. 

In Ferrara his life was in danger. A singer, Marcolini, 
disappointed him at the last moment, and the whim seized him 
to ask a dancer whom he knew, a Signora Pallerini, to fill the 
time between his solos with a pas seul. She pleased the audience, 
but suddenly a whistle was heard from the gallery; Paganini 
coming on, announced that he would give an imitation of different 
animals, which he did with great cleverness, particularly the 
nightingale; when just as he was about finishing, he advanced to 
the footlights and said, “Questo @ per quelli che han fischiato ” 
(that’s for the whistiers), at the same time, with all possible 
clearness, following a high note with a low one several times, and 
distinctly producing, “ hee haw—hee haw!” 

The Ferrarese peasants, who filled the gallery, taking this as 
an insult to them, were down in a moment, over the orchestra, on 
to the stage, so that flight by the back door and immediate 
departure from Ferrara was the only means to save Paganini from 
the infuriated mob. 

He happened to play before the Princess Pauline Borghese, 
sister of Napoleon I., when his chanterelle (the E string) snapped. 
Whether accident or his own design, the A broke after this, and 
he played so wonderfully on the two remaining strings a duet 
between two lovers, that the Princess said to him: “ You do such 
incredible things, Monsieur Paganini, with two strings, that I am 
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almost sorry that the D string didn’t give way too, so as to leave 
you only one string. I should have liked to see what it is 
possible even for a sorcerer like you to do on the G alone. 
“Qu’a cela ne tienne,” said Paganini with the greatest equanimity, 
and he coolly took the D off, and began his famous variations on 
the Prayer of Mosé on the G alone. It is useless to try and give 
a description of the amazement, not to say stupefaction, of his 
hearers at this unparalleled feat, and of the admiration which 
followed the first surprise, when they saw what a man’s hand 
could do with one string. True it was that man’s hand. 

This reminds us how another sovereign, on a similar occasion, 
asked little- Mozart if he could play the piano while the keyboard 
was covered with a silk handkerchief; his doing so created more 
sensation than his serious performances. A sad moral attaches to 
this, that people prefer being amused to being touched or 
enchanted. Take up a paper or a magazine, and point out a very 
clever but serious article, and one equally clever but full also of 
fun. How many readers will the latter secure in comparison to 
the former? ‘Ten to one I should say! I pass over a series of 
concerts given in many towns with invariable success. In 1827 
the Pope bestowed the order of the Golden Spur on Paganini, the 
same decoration having been conferred more than fifty years before 
on the child Mozart. The Austrian Ambassador in Rome was so 
deeply impressed with Paganini’s playing, that he insisted on his 
going to Vienna, and giving that ultra-musical town a chance of 
hearing the greatest performer of the century. Never shall I 
forget what everybody who had heard him told me afterwards of 
the impression he then created. Men and women went mad 
about him. While he played, the greatest violin authorities 
known in Vienna—-violinists of European fame like Mayseder, 
Boehm, etc., stood there perfectly annihilated, the head drooping, 
the tears in their eyes, as if the revelation of Paganini’s play- 
ing had shown them how small they were, and Boehm said to 
an old friend of mine, who often afterwards repeated it: “I 
should consider myself wanting, not in modesty but in common 
decency, if ever I played in public again.” Startled by this 
expression, my friend went to a café, where in Vienna nearly all 
friends meet—the universal theme there of course being Paganini, 
when suddenly the door opened and an old gentleman, a govern- 
ment employé, well known to the habitués for his quiet habits, 
entered the café carrying in his hand a dusty violin-box, and 
observing to his friend: “ Yousee it is thirty years since I played 
on my violin, but I am really happy to have found it again. I 
am going to have new strings put on it, and I will havea go at 
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it afresh. When one hears such heavenly playing as Paganini’s, 
whatever can even in a remote degree remind you of it, is 
welcome.” What different impressions made on the great artist 
and on the old amateur ! 

The mania to do honour to Paganini by putting his portrait 
anywhere, went so far at Vienna, that gloves, hats, rings, coats, 
pins, anything and everything was called Paganini. He used 
to have a fiacre whose driver did not know him, who turned out 
to be an Italian; he asked Paganini whether he could give him a 
lucky number. “What for?” asked Paganini, who remembered 
his father’s unprofitable efforts. “Ihave a countryman,” said the 
driver, “who seems to set the town on fire with his fiddle: I have 
made up my mind to hear him, but having a family I can’t save 
enough of my daily earnings to buy a ticket, so I will try the 
lottery.” “If you promise,” said Paganini, “never to gamble in 
the lottery, I will try and get you a ticket. Fetch me to-night 
at seven, and if I can I will give you an admission.” It is 
easy to guess that Paganini, after having been driven to the 
theatre where he played, told the driver to put up his horses and 
come back to the concert. The driver did so. And so overcome 
was he when he saw that the great artist was himself his daily 
fare, he got so over-excited, in his national pride and enthusiasm, 
that he waited Paganini’s exit from the stage-door, fell on his 
knees before him, and covered his hands with tears. From the 
highest to the lowest they all lost their heads over him. 

Here is a postscript to this story. A few days after this great 
event in the driver’s life, he came to Paganini and said he had a 
great favour to ask: No, no money, no present, yet a great 
favour—would Paganini allow him to paint his cab in the Italian 
colours, and to inscribe Paganini’s name on it, and to say to 
every customer that it was in his cab that Paganini used to 
drive to his concerts? Paganini could not well refuse, and so 
enchanted was he with this simple soul’s enthusiasm, that he who 
had seen princesses almost at his feet, offered to buy the horse 
for him, which did not belong to the driver. But this the 
driver frankly refused, too happy to carry the glorious name of 
his countryman as a crest on his cab. 

Paganini left Vienna for Paris, carrying everything before him 
there as everywhere; making a great fortune, which continually 
accumulated, because he spent very little, which brought him a 
reputation for avarice. The reader shall judge whether the 
following fact is not a powerful and absolute disproval of the 
unkind suspicion. Berlioz was, at the time of Paganini’s 
appearance in Paris, giving concerts in order to make himself 
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known as a composer. In this periodical I have before stated 
what struggles this genius had to go through, ere he could gain 
that recognition, so universally granted him since his death. 
At a concert where he conducted that great work of his, the 
Symphonie Fantastique, which the public was perhaps not so 
well able at the time to appreciate as well as some of the 
musicians of the Paris Conservatoire, Berlioz, crowned with the 
applause of his own orchestra, and nearly overcome by the excite- 
ment of his own work, was just going to lay down his baton 
and withdraw, when a livid, glaring, fantastic, bony individual, 
looking the very hero of the Symphonie Fantastique, slowly 
approached him, his eyes glowing with a fire almost indicative 
of madness. He walked slowly, as if dragging himself up to 
the conductor’s desk, took Berlioz by the hand, threw himself on 
the floor before him, and in the worst Italian accent called : ‘‘ Tou 
es oun Diou!” The reader guesses that it was Paganini. Next 
day he sent Berlioz the following short but telling letter : 
“Messieurs Rothschild have order to pay Monsieur Berlioz at 
sight twenty-thousand francs as a feeble acknowledgment for 
the happiness which his genius has conferred on his sincere 
admirer Paganini.” I have travelled much, and seen much of 
artists rewarded by sovereigns and other rich people, but I am 
free to say that I have never heard of a similar case of generosity 
so nobly offered. And that man has been called a miser! 

Three years later Paganini returned to Vienna. He found 
that the enthusiasm of the Vienna audience had not in the least 
cooled down; and when after his first piece, the famous Rondo in 
B minor with the little bell accompaniment, he bowed himself out, 
an enormous bouquet fell at his feet froma box whence the most 
uproarious applause had greeted him all the time. Curious and 
grateful, he smilingly looked up: whom did he behold? His 
driver with his family ... The Italians are known to be a 
thrifty, economical people. The luck which Paganini’s name on 
the cab had brought the driver was such that he made a small 
fortune in three years. The desire of knowing everything about 
the great violinist caused people to ask the man, who paraded 
his name all through the town, for a number of details of 
Paganini’s life. Probably he related a great deal more than he 
knew ; but by sticking to what he had said, and always repeating 
it, he soon learned his own lesson, which passed into history, and 
I should not be at all surprised if at last he himself believed 
every word of it, and was seriously offended if anyone doubted the 
accuracy of his details. 


Paganini, besides performing wonders on his two instruments 
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was an excellent musician, and in Italy, especially at Lucca, he 
had frequently to conduct the orchestra whenever the court 
appeared. It was at the palace of Lucca that he played a sonata 
called ‘Napoleon,’ in honour of the beloved sister of the great 
Emperor, who was at that time Princess of Lucca. This sonata 
was written for one string only, and the sensation which he 
created with it was such that a cantata by Cimarosa, which 
followed, produced no effect whatever. As I said before, amusing, 
and exciting performances will be better liked than works of 
serious but quiet merit. The noble symphony which Beethoven 
christened ‘ Napoleon,’ in admiration of that great man, the child 
of the greatest revolution known, did not keep this name long, for, 
when Beethoven heard that Napcleon had made himself Emperor, 
he, the staunch Republican, scratched out the name of Napoleon, 
and rechristened his work ‘Sinfonia Eroica.’ 

He excited the greatest admiration, and reaped a rich harvest 
in nearly every German town, so much so in Berlin that he said, 
“J’ai retrouvé mon public de Vienne.” Here, too, they painted 
his portrait on gloves, inside hats, and stuck his bust on sticks 
and cigar-cases ; they even called a certain back stroke ‘coup de 
billard Paganini.’ He returned to Italy very rich, and was asked 
to play before the widow of the great Napoleon, the Princess 
Maria Louisa of Parma. He fell ill, however, and had the luck 
to meet with a landlord who imagined that Paganini had an 
infectious disease, and with great humanity transported him bed 
and all downstairs before the door, and left him in the street, 
where, after a short time, Paganini’s great friend, the violoncellist 
Ciandelli, found him. He did instantly what was wanted. First 
of all he brought down the landlord, and gave him such a thrash- 
ing that he had to be carried upstairs; he then brought Paganini 
to his own villa, where he was carefully and tenderly nursed, and 
where he soon recovered his health. 

Paganini, eccentric in so many things, had, also, an eccentric 
system of curing himself. There was in the beginning of this 
century a French physician who acquired some reputation because 
he published a book in which he certified that a certain remedy 
was sure to cure every disease, even if supposed to be incurable. 
There is never a fool who does not meet with a bigger fool who 
thoroughly believes in him, and this Leroy ruined a number of 
constitutions by the immoderate application of his remedy. Of 
course the name of such an exceptional patient was instantly 
published, and at the same time a number of pretentious patent 
medicines were advertised all over Europe. Thus it came to pass 
that Paganini, who, whatever his ailing may have been, refused to 
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see a doctor, took his draught by the pint, and of course weakened 
and injured himself very much. Whether his death, at the age 
of fifty-four (he died on May 27th, 1840), was caused by it or 
not, certain it is, that it did him considerable harm. Paganini 
was intelligent and cunning, two qualities not always combined, 
because even with men of great esprit, common-sense is a rare 
gift. Nevertheless he was tooeasily wrought on, and his family 
and his poor countrymen in foreign lands took base advantage of 
his riches. He showed his cunning in an amusing way with his 
French rival, Lafont. The vanity of Frenchmen is proverbial, 
although not universal, for I have known a number of them not 
only most unselfish sincere friends, but modest to a degree; for 
one instance, take the great composer Halévy, who would never 
believe in his own merit. But when they are vain, they excel all 
others, like their king Louis XIV., who called himself the sun 
(Le Roi Soleil). Lafont was an excellent violinist, and came to 
Milan to give aconcert. Lafont heard that Paganini was in town, 
and straightway he went to him and asked him to appear with 
himself at his concert, and play a double concerto. It would 
be so kind, and would show that he (Paganini) was not 
jealous. No, he would not mind, Paganini said, and he was not 
jealous. Lafont, certain of his superiority, put out all his strength 
at the rehearsal to crush his rival. Paganini only played when 
it was necessary to indicate the time for the accompaniment. 
Lafont, who expected a great advertisement from the musical duel, 
filled the house to its utmost capacity. But what was his as- 
tonishment when in the evening Paganini played in double stops 
what Lafont had played in single notes, made a hundred notes in 
a cadenza, where Lafont had played twenty ; and where Lafont 
performed only with accuracy and grace, Paganini “ transporta 
l'auditoire,” according to a Frenchman’s own account, so that next 
morning, Lafont, discovering that he had forgotten his best bow 
in Paris, precipitately strapped his portmanteau, and left for 
France.* 

Paganini met in his travels a young singer full of talent, 
Signora Antonia Bianchi, whom he engaged to sing between 
his solos. They travelled five years together, got very much 
attached to each other, and an undeniable proof of their mutual 
consideration was forthcoming on July 23rd, 1825. 

Those who have heard him in London in 1834, some six 


* Lafont’s playing was of irreproachable purity, but quite devoid of 
spontaneity. A short time after the event related above, he met with an 
accident, being thrown from a diligence which was upset, and he was 
killed on the spot. 
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years before his death, say that the indescribable enthusiasm 
which his playing created was somewhat damped by the exag- 
gerated prices of admission ; but that was not Paganini’s fault, his 
tickets were bought up by speculators, who resold at the highest 
prices they could screw out of the buyers. I know that one of 
the greatest violinists I have heard told me that Paganini’s 
studies were at the time so unusual and so difficult, that they 
were considered an enigma which very few undertook to solve, 
and it would be interesting to know how many would now be able 
to solve it in a satisfactory manner. He played on two, even on 
three strings at the time, without doing what Ole Bull did, cut 
the bridge straight ; he played arpeggi in double stops, or made a 
series of staccati marking the melody in pizzicato. He passed, as 
I have before said, for having achieved such supernatural towrs 
de force by a supernatural pact, and the superstition of some 
people who credited this nonsense went so far, that a lady who 
heard him in Italy, and would not believe that any human being 
could so far surpass all his fellow creatures without extraordinary 
means, followed him to the stage door, where stood his cab with 
a black horse; she swore he never touched the ground, that 
there was a fiery cart with two black horses, and he went away 
through the air. So in Italy they told little Mozart that it was 
his bewitched ring which accomplished all his feats on the piano, 
until he took off the ring, and quietly put it on the desk. In an 
unpublished letter of Vieuxtemps this great violinist when, at 
the age of fourteen, he heard Paganini here in London, seems 
unable to give an idea of his admiration and delight at Paganini’s 
performance of “ Le Streghe” (The Witches). In one paragraph 
he says: “His bow was fabulous in rapidity; his certainty 
stupefying, never even a doubtful note; he was infallible.” 
Vieuxtemps, one of the most remarkable composers for the violin 
during the second quarter of our century, and himself one of the 
great celebrities, says in that letter: “ How can I give an opinion 
of him moi, pygmée ? ” 

Paganini, in the boldness of his new ideas and in their execution, 
in his harmonics in thirds and sixths, was amazing. When he 
played the prayer from Mosé on the G string alone, he took the 
baritone voice as written, then the soprano voice an octave higher, 
and led into the major part with such triumphant power, that 
Rossini, who had composed it, said it was doubtful whether 
Paganini did not effect as much on the one violin string as all 
the singers in the theatre put together. I believe it is generally 
known that Rossini, when writing that Prayer in G minor, 
accidentally dipped his pen in a medicine bottle which stood 
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open by the side of the ink, made a blot in form of a natural on 
his paper, and therefrom conceived the idea of having the minor 
mode followed by that glorious conclusion in G major. It is 
not easy to see the reason (but many things happen of which 
we cannot see the reason), yet it is a fact that notwithstanding 
the unprecedented sensation which Paganini created for forty 
years, he was nervous every time he had to appear before an 
audience. Yet he knew well to what an extent he could depend 
on the enthusiasm of the public, for once, in a small town in 
Italy, a friend said to him: “If you wish to have a full room, 
don’t double your prices:” “No,” he said, “ je les triple,” and he 
did; and an overcrowded room was the consequence. One of his 
most disastrous triumphs, if I may so call it, he had when playing 
at Lord Holland’s. Some one asked him to improvise on the 
violin the story of a son who kills his father, runs away, becomes 
a highwayman, falls in love with a girl who will not listen to 
him, so he leads her to a wild country site, suddenly jumping 
with her from a rock into an abyss where they disappear for ever. 
He listened quietly, and, when the story was at an end, he asked 
that all the lights should be extinguished. He then began 
playing, and so terrible was the musical interpretation of the 
idea which had been given to him, that several of the ladies 
fainted, and the salon when relighted looked like a battlefield. 

It has been said of him that hé was the sole interpreter of an 
art that was born and died with him. To hear him do what 
seemed impossible, harmonic shakes on two strings at the time, 
and similar unheard-of difficulties, and to see the effect he 
produced on the audience, whose eyes hung on his bow, whose 
intense attention he held spellbound, whose hearts he played with, 
whose tears he commanded, it is difficult to doubt the above 
opinion. Without servility, he had respect for every class of his 
public, his motto being: I grandi non temo E li umili non sdegno 
(I fear not the great ones, nor do I disdain the humble ones), 
He was a great man, in the broad sense of the word, and all that 
jealousy, small gossip, and petty envy could invent, cannot make 
the man smaller. He maintained his family, whose demands were 
indiscreet to a degree, in brilliant fashion; he gave innumerable 
concerts for the poor, and on many occasions gave proof of a 
large and liberal mind. He cared little for the persecution of 
ecclesiastical authorities. Until the entry of Victor Emmanuel in 
Rome, they maintained the Holy Inquisition, which, if it did not 
burn the people in the public square as they did in Philip IL.’s 
time, under his kind-hearted minister the Duke of Alva, meddled 
with everything that any wealthy Catholic did, and took the 
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basest advantage of the confession of servants to pry into the 
private life of their masters. Yet because Paganini did not give 
big sums to churches or priests, they, the priests, caused one 
of the greatest scandals known in modern times at his death. 
He was at Nice, suffering from a phthisis laryngis, and the doctor 
gave him no hope. I do not know whether he was asked to see 
a priest and refused, or whether he was not asked, in order not to 
draw his attention to his death being so imminent. Suffice it he 
got worse. During the evening he would have no light in the 
room, but suddenly he asked that his curtains may be opened, 
looked at the moonshine with a happy expression, then he 
demanded the constant companion of his life and his travels, 
his violin. With a feeble yet determined hand he got hold of it, 
beckoned for his bow to be given to him. He began to drawa long 
note on his favourite sympathetic G string, and, playing, he passed 
away, quietly, without suffering, dreaming of celestial harmonies 
which he had himself evoked so many times in the breasts of his 
hearers. 

When he was dead, you would have thought the simplest thing 
would be to bury him. Not so. The Bishop of Nice forbade it, 
and sent a report to Rome, where a commission of inquiry into 
the catholicity of Paganini was instituted, which inquiry resulted 
in a refusal to have him buried in consecrated ground. Monstrous 
as it may appear, five years passed over this dispute, before his 
son—who was made a baron in Germany—through connections, 
and the sacrifice of great sums of money, obtained permission to 
have a service read for him at Parma, in the Chiesa Steccata, 
built for the knights of St. George, after which he transported the 
coffin which contained his father’s body into the country, to his 
Villa Gajona, and there buried him in May, 1845, when he had 
died on May 27th, 1840! And that in the nineteenth century! 

During Paganini’s lifetime in Paris, he had a passe d’armes with 
the famous bourgeois de Paris (Dr. Véron), from 1830-1840 
directeur de l’Opéra, rue Lepelletier, and who had the good fortune 
to produce Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le Diable,’ which proved to be 
the most attractive work for the treasurer that was ever brought 
out in Paris. Monsieur le Docteur Véron was the very type of 
Sardou’s faux bonshommes. Always placid and smiling, pretending 
to be the embodiment of the bourgeois de Paris, there was not under 
the sun a more selfish man, or a man who more studied his own 
pleasure and enjoyment. Being director of the Opera, and 
knowing the immense “draw ” Paganini would be, he made up his 
mind to invite him to play at the Opera some evening. For, the 
doctor was a great patron of art and of artists when he could get 
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something out of it. He sent his secretary to Monsieur Paganini, 
to express the happiness it would be to Monsieur Pierre Véron to 
introduce Paganini to the haute volée of Paris,‘ terms no object,” 
shrewdly calculating that by this pretended liberality he would 
get him cheaper. 

Paganini at the appointed hour called on the director, and was 
horrified to find that instead of “ terms no object,” they were the 
principal object, and that he was offered the sixth of the net 
receipts, so that if say 8000 francs were received, and 4500 deducted 
for costs, the remaining 3500 would be divided into five-sixths for 
the director, and one-sixth, z.¢., less than 500 francs, or £20, for 
himself. “Is that not magnificent?” asked Véron. “It is 
magnificently shabby,” said the outraged Italian. ‘“ Will you 
name your own terms?” asked flexible Véron. ‘“ The half of the 
gross receipts,” said Paganini. ‘ What!” said Véron, “Iam to 
pay all the expenses, and you to take half of all the profits without 
being liable for expenses? Do you think I'ma fool?” “TI did 
not send for you,” said Paganini, “you sent for me.” “True,” 
said Véron, “and I will make a proposal. You pay everything, 
and then we share alike.” ‘ What,” shouted Paganini, having 
fortunately succeeded by this time in working himself up to a 
pitch of rage. “ What, you scoundrel! I pay the expenses——” 
He could say no more, he got deadly pale, and blood oozed out of 
his mouth profusely. Véron, frightened to death of an apoplectic 
stroke for which he would be held accountable, leaped towards 
the great virtuoso, when the reason of his sudden attack became 
patent. Paganini wore false teeth attached to his real teeth by a 
spring, which, through his gnashing his teeth so ruefully, broke, 
and the metal, cutting his gums, caused blood to flow freely. 
A little timely assistance and cold water calmed considerably 
his business ardour, and sent him home a calmer and wiser man. 
But he would never again have any dealings with Pierre Véron, 
whose name he persisted in embellishing with the most flattering 
epithets. 

One more trait of Paganini’s character, which will show how 
very open to warm and tender feelings his heart was, and which 
will serve as a rebuke to all those who call him a heartless, selfish 
miser. ‘“ He who loves children can’t be a bad man!” I have 
mentioned that he had a little son, whose pompous names were 
Alexander Cyrus Achilles. Butat home, he called him Achillino. 
A friend once called to take Paganini to the theatre, where he was 
to play in a concert in the evening, arranged between the acts. 
This is the description a friend gives of how he foundhim. “I 
went to Paganini’s lodgings, and I cannot easily describe the 
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disorder of the whole apartment. On the table was one violin, 
on the sofa another. The diamond snuff-boxes which Sovereigns 
had given him were one on the bed, and one of them among his 
child’s toys on the floor ; music, money, caps, watches, letters, and 
boots péle-méle here and there; chairs, table, and even the bed 
removed from their place, a perfect chaos, and Paganini in the 
midst of it. A black silk cap covered his still deeper black hair, 
a yellow tie loose round the neck, and a jacket of a chocolate 
colour hung on him as on a peg. He had Achillino in his 
lap, who was very ill-tempered because he had to have his hands 
washed. Suddenly he broke loose from his father, who said to me, 
‘I am quite in despair; I don’t know what to do with him. The 
poor child wants amusement, and I am nearly exhausted playing 
with him.’ Barely were the words out of his mouth, when 
Achillino, armed with his little wooden sword, provoked his father 
to deadly combat. Up got Paganini, catching hold of an umbrella 
to defend himself. It was too funny to see the long thin figure of 
Paganini in slippers retreating from his son, whose head barely 
reached up to his father’s knees. He made quite a furious 
onslaught on his father, who retreating shouted, ‘ Enough, enough ! 
I am wounded!’ but the little rascal would not be satisfied ere 
he saw his adversary tumble, and fall down vanquished on the bed. 
But the time passed, and we had to be off, and now the real 
comedy began. He wanted his white necktie, his polished boots, 
his dress coat. Nothing could be found. All was hidden away. 
And by whom? By his son Achillino. The little one giggled 
the whole time, seeing his father with long strides travelling 
from one end of the rocm to the other seeking his clothes. 
‘What have you done with all my things?’ he asked. ‘ Where 
have you hidden them?’ The boy pretended to be very much 
astonished and perfectly dumb. He shrugged his shoulders, 
inclined his head sideways, and mimically indicated that he knew 
nothing whatever of the mishap. After a long search the boots 
were discovered under the pillowcase, the necktie was lying quietly 
in one of the boots, the coat was hidden in the portmantean, and 
in the drawer of the dinner-table, covered with napkins, was 
the waistcoat. Every time Paganini found one of the missing 
objects he put it on in triumph, perpetually accompanied by the 
little man, who was delighted to see his father looking for the 
things where the child knew they could not be found; but 
Paganini’s patience with him was unwearied.” A man who 
showed such deep respect for his mother, and such sincere love 
for his child, could not but be an extremely kind-hearted man. 
It is an undeniable fact that greatness of every kind has to be 
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paid for—genius, success, wealth and glory, cannot be showered 
upon one man without that curse of humanity, mediocrity being 
roused to the highest pitch of envy, and jealousy. No man 
of genius, talent or intelligence can raise himself without the 
envious, the unskilful and unsuccessful catching hold of the 
statue and endeavouring to drag it down to their own level. 
That is what they have always essayed; they have always calum- 
niated and crucified what was too sublime for their under- 
standing, and dragged in the mud what they could not reach 
in the flight towards heaven. And thus these envious ones 
tried by stories, by inventions, and by malicious interpretations 
to throw their own darkness on the light and lustre of one of 
the greatest illustrations of contemporary art—Nicold Paganini. 


L. E. 














A Pision in the ‘ Row.” 





I srrottED alone through Stanhope Gate, 
To while away an hour, 

By the damp beds, where bloomed of late 
Full many a garden flower ; 

Of carriages, as on I went, 
I marked no trace or sound there, 

So to the Row my steps I bent, 
And this is what I found there. 


A nurs’ry maid, who might be French, 
Clean cap and apron sporting, 
And Private Jones upon a bench 
His Jane or Susan courting ; 
Policeman X, stern, stiff and slow, 
A workman with a barrow, 
And, flitting pertly to and fro, 
A solitary sparrow. 


A stout man on a stouter cob, 
His ease most surely not at, 
A smoking lounger, genus snob, 
In suit of tweed and pot hat; 
And is this all? I said, and sighed, 
Annoyed, I must confess it, 
When close before me, on the ride 
I saw—you'll never guess it; 


A damsel on a chestnut mare, 
A trim and dainty figure, 
Showing a wealth of auburn hair 
"Neath the tall hat de rigueur ; 
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"Twas but a glimpse, for to her steed 
She gave a smart “ reminder,” 

Dashed off as if to try her speed, 
And never looked behind her. 


I’ve seen her, where I cannot tell, 
Her grace that few lay claim to, 
Her face, too, I remember well, 
But cannot put a name to; 
Destined henceforth my thoughts to fill, 
This fair and blooming Hebe, 
I asked myself, I ask it still, 
Who in the world can she be? 
Cuartes Henvey, 








Cyriack Shene. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


I, 


Cyriack SKENE was one of my college classmates, and I came to 
know him very well; in the course of two years that have elapsed 
since then, we have met as often as a dozen times, in various parts 
of the world. I believe we are always glad to see each other— 
though I am aware that this is saying a great deal. He is a strange 
fellow. That he has a singularly distinct individuality of his own 
is sufficiently apparent upon a short acquaintance; yet he is con- 
tinually being mistaken by strangers for “somebody they know,” 
and Russians, Frenchmen, Germans, and Englishmen have severally 
taken him (on the evidence of his face only) to be one of themselves. 
As soon as he begins to talk, however, you perceive that he is an 
American: not that he lacks fluency in foreign lingos—as he 
calls them—but that his accent betrays him. It is his visage that 
is adaptable: a slight disguise works wonders with it: he would 
make a capital actor—indeed, at one period of his life, he did appear 
on the stage; and to play many parts in life has always been his 
foible—in spite (or it may be because) of the fact that the essential 
elements of his character are sound and strong to an unusual degree. 
He is just the same man to-day that he was when I first met him 
seventeen years ago, except that he is an even more entertaining 
companion and good fellow now than he was then. He is sweet- 
tempered, energetic, romantic, quick of wit, charitable in disposition, 
resolute and intrepid in deed and purpose. He may be imposed upon 
with the greatest ease up to the point of discovery; beyond that, 
woe to the impostor! There is a great deal of generous, boyish 
ardour in him, and a fine vein of good-humoured raillery. But I am 
throwing these traits together almost at random; he is a difficult 
man to describe intelligibly. Nor shall I succeed much better with 
his personal appearance. I can only say that he is strongly but not 
heavily built, of medium height, with a face rather long than short, 
mobile, pleasant to look at, the forehead beautifully moulded and 
remarkably white. He keeps his light brown hair cut somewhat 
short, and wears his beard in various ways, according as the fancy 
seizes him. He looks best, perhaps, with no beard at all. His attire 
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is as variable as his beard: sometimes he puts on amazing shabbiness, 
especially in the matter of hats, and except in the matter of boots ; 
at other times he shines out a pronounced dandy from top to toe. 
His hat, be it good or bad, is habitually worn tipped back from his 
forehead : the extraordinary depth of his head rendering it difficult 
for him to get a hat to fit him, may partly account for this. His 
boots, as has been intimated, are uniformly unexceptionable both in 
quality and condition, and as his feet are small and finely shaped, 
it may be that a spice of vanity—noticeably lacking in him in other 
respects—may attach to him there; or the trait may be simply an 
outward indication of a certain moral fastidiousness which characterises 
him, and which has always prompted him to disdain the dirtier 
pathways of the world. 

Cyriack Skene was born in Salem, Massachusetts—the stronghold 
of New England Puritanism. His father was a great railway 
engineer, and made a fortune in Russia thirty years ago. Later, 
he became one of the American railway kings, and though, when 
he died, Cyriack was hardly more than five-and-twenty years of age, 
yet did he, by sheer force of the astonishing ability that was in him, 
succeed to his father’s place as chief of a body of directors. Personally, 
these men saw but little of Cyriack, for he abominated business 
meetings, but they had very distinct and often repeated evidences of 
his business intelligence and foresight. He governed them by dint 
of superior intellectual vigour and capacity ; and they seldom opposed 
his counsels without being forced, subsequently, to admit that they 
would better have followed him. He seemed to be aware, by a sort 
of instinct, what ought to be done at a given crisis, whether he were 
on the ground or not; and he was actually in London when he 
telegraphed to the anxious and bewildered conclave in New York 
those famous instructions which called the “ Kentucky Central” into 
existence, and made him one of the richest men in the United States. 
That was in 1876. But the story I have now to tell of him dates 
back about seven years previous, when things were not looking 
nearly so prosperous, and when he was comparatively unknown. 
It is the story of perhaps the strangest and most romantic episode 
in his strange and eventful career. He and I have chatted over 
it many a time, and Cyriack, as his custom is, has thrown ludicrous 
lights upon it. But it was by no means ludicrous, I apprehend, 
at the time it occurred. 

In 1869 Cyriack happened to be in New York, and odder still, 
in his own house. New York had, indeed, been his nominal resi- 
dence for a long while back, Salem having become altogether a thing 
of the past; but he was without any family, either inherited or 
acquired, and generally took up his quarters in some hotel. How- 
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ever, he was at home on this May evening, in a rocking-chair, with 
his coat off and a pipe in his mouth, reading an old copy of ‘ Monte 
Cristo,’ when the servant brought up a card on which was written 
“Mr. Pryce Lemaine.” 

“*Pryce Lemaine?’” said Cyriack, resting his book on his knee, 
and taking his pipe from between his teeth. “Seems to me I’ve 
heard that name. Show him up.” 

He snatched another paragraph from ‘ Monte Cristo,’ while the 
visitor was being ushered upstairs; then, as the steps sounded on the 
threshold, he folded down the leaf and got up. 

A man entered, rather stiff and angular of movement, with reddish 
hair and beard, a freckled complexion, and grey, quick-moving eyes. 
He was carefully dressed, though his clothes were evidently not new. 
He was apparently three or four years older than Cyriack. 

“T thought so!” said Cyriack to himself. “Good-evening, 
Captain Lemaine,” he continued aloud. “ Take a seat.” 

The visitor quickly lifted his red eyebrows and shut them down 
again, scanning Cyriack with a rapid glance from head to foot. He 
hesitated a moment, and then sat down with a doubtful air, one hand 
wandering about his beard. Cyriack leaned his shoulders against 
the mantelpiece and put his hands in his pockets, smiling good- 
naturedly upon the stranger. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the latter, after clearing his throat, 
“ Mr. Lemaine is 4 

“That’s all right,” interposed Cyriack. “You've dropped the 
title since the war, and so have I mine. I only gave it you for old 
association’s sake. Don’t you remember? I took you prisoner down 
in the Shenandoah Valley six years ago. Glad to see that you came 
through all right. The Ninety-third Louisiana was your regiment, if 
I’m not mistaken.” 

“Well, so it was,” admitted the other, after a pause; “and I was 
made prisoner. But I can’t say that I remember you or your name 
either.” 

“T dare say: I wore a moustache and side whiskers then, to make 
me look older,” replied Cyriack, with a laugh; “and as for my name, 
the men used to call me nothing but colonel.” 

Mr. Lemaine answered Cyriack’s laugh by drawing back his lips 
from his teeth in a stiff, mechanical way. He was not a free-and- 
easy personage. There was rigidity in his backbone and in the 
posing of his elbows; and his voice, hard and unmodulated, uttered 
itself with formal slowness. Only his eyes and eyebrows were 
mobile, and he had a trick of blinking with great rapidity when 
he was embarrassed or at a loss. 

“Capital character for a farce!” said Cyriack to himself, regarding 
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him. ‘How neatly I could take him off!” And aloud, “ Well, sir, 
now what can I do for you? By the way, what will you have? 
Pipe? Cigar? Glass of wine?” 

“Thank you, I never smoke,” answered Mr. Lemaine. “If you 
have a drop of whisky at hand, it would be acceptable,” and when 
this commodity had been supplied to him, he proceeded gradually to 
unfold the object of his visit. The long and short of it was, that he 
wanted employment as surveyor, or in some engineering capacity, on 
a railroad which was being made under Cyriack’s direction in an 
outlying western district. 

“T should inform you, sir,” he added with an access of grandilo- 
quence for which repeated drops of whisky were perhaps accountable, 
“that it has cost me no little sacrifice of my feelings to prefer this 
request to you. I am descended from a family which has never been 
accustomed to work for its bread. We were first in New Orleans, 
sir—first! But when that beast Butler » 

“ Hold on!” interrupted Cyriack, good-humouredly but decisively. 
“‘ You needn’t trouble to tell me what sort of a man you think General 
Butler was. You were going to say, I suppose, that in one way or 
another the war ruined you ?” 

“We were impoverished, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Lemaine, solemnly 
emphasising the word with a tap of his empty tumbler on the table. 
“The decease of my parents followed but a few years later. Even- 
tually my sister and myself were compelled to come north, and I am 
now reduced, as you see, to applying my mechanical and mathematical 
attainments to the earning of a livelihood.” 

“ You have a sister then, eh?” demanded Cyriack, laying his pipe 
on the mantelpiece and reseating himself in his chair. 

“T have a sister,” returned Mr. Lemaine gloomily, screwing up 
his eyes, and fixing them upon the empty tumbler. “A woman, 
sir,” he continued, lifting the bottle in a preoccupied manner, and 
pouring some of the contents into the tumbler, “who was bred to 
a life of luxury and refinement. And it is for her sake more than 
for my own that I—that I——-”_ Here he waved his left hand in an 
eloquent manner, and with his right hand carried the tumbler to his 
lips, and set it down empty once more. 

Cyriack clasped his hands behind his head for a moment or two, 
gazing up at the ceiling. Then he said, “ Well, Mr. Lemaine, I’ll 
see what I can do for you. And first, I'l see what you can do. 
I shall put you in the office here in the city for two or three 
weeks ; after that I shall know better how to employ you. You 
won’t be afraid of hard work ?” 

“T should expect, of course,” said Mr, Lemaine, leaning back in 
his chair and folding his arms in a dignified manner, “a position not 
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inconsistent with my social standing—a position of responsibility and 
—in short—shootable.” 

“You may find your social standing a good accompaniment to 
ability, but you won’t find it a substitute for it among my surveyors,” 
was Cyriack’s answer. “You will be rated according to what you 
can do, not according to what you are. Don’t make any mistake 
about that.” 

“ And don’t you make any mish—mistake, Mr. Skene—in rating 
Pryce Lemaine second to anybody!” exclaimed the other loudly, and 
hitting the table with his fist. ‘I didn’ come here to be dictated to 
by you or any man—’nd I won’ have it!” 

“Don’t be angry,” said Cyriack, good-humouredly. “There’s no 
harm done.” 

“Tell you I won’ have it!” repeated Mr. Lemaine, with another 
bang on the table. “I won’ have any rascally skinflint northerner 
preachin’ to me—no!” 

The suddenness and lack of cause or object for Mr. Lemaine’s wrath 
tickled Cyriack, insomuch that he smiled slightly. Perceiving that it 
was the whisky rather than the man that was impertinent, he had 
no thought of resentment. 

But Mr. Lemaine saw and perhaps misinterpreted the smile, and 
it infuriated him. He seized the empty tumbler, with an imprecation, 
and made as if he would hurl it in Cyriack’s face. 

Cyriack instantly rose and caught him by the wrist, and with the 
other hand took the tumbler from his grasp. Lemaine, who had also 
risen, attempted to grapple with Cyriack, who, however, pinioned 
him by both arms and forced him back into his chair, at the same 
time saying in a tone of thunder, “ Down, sir!” He then loosed his 
hold of Lemaine, stood looking down on him for a few moments, 
and finally laughed a little and said, “Excuse my want of ceremony, 
but I was afraid you’d break the tumbler.” 

Lemaine had become quite undemonstrative; the clutch which 
Cyriack had fastened upon him, and the ear-splitting resonance of his 
raised yoice, had partly sobered and wholly subdued him. “ We 
forgot ourselves,” he said pantingly, and with a foolishly ingratiating 
air. ‘Shake hands old fellow,” bear no malice! Le’s have another 
drink and make it up.” 

“We have had enough,” answered Cyriack, who had himself drunk 
nothing. “ Besides, if you are going out on my railway, you'll have 
to leave whisky behind you. I'll see you to-morrow, and settle our 
arrangements. Where do you live?” 

Lemaine mentioned an address on the eastern side of the town. 
But when he rose to take his departure, he was so manifestly unsteady 
on his legs, that Cyriack decided to see him home. For Cyriack 
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seldom allowed himself to be influenced by what are known as tem- 
peramental aversions ; and he had a kindly feeling towards Lemaine 
for two reasons—because he had made him prisoner in the war, and 
because he had just subdued him in their brief struggle. So he took 
his unsteady visitor under the arm, and walked him through the fresh 
spring night to the door of his lodgings, where he rang the bell and 
left him, in a somewhat more lucid state of mind than when they 
started. Then he strolled home, meditatively ; and the next afternoon 
he went to the house again and sent in his card. 

He was shown into the parlour, by no means an expensively 
furnished place—and in a few minutes a young lady entered, bowed 
slightly to him, and asked him to be seated. 

“You have come to see my brother, I suppose ?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Cyriack. ‘“ You are Miss Lemaine ?” 

“Yes. My brother has only just got up. He had rather a bad 
night. He is not very strong. He will be in in a few minutes.” 

“Tam in nohurry. He told you that I was coming ?” 

“Yes. That is—no—not until this moment—after he had seen 
your card, He did not have an opportunity to say much to me last 
night.” 

Miss Lemaine’s face, which should have been a rounded oval, was 
thinner than Cyriack liked to see it, and pale; but while she was 
uttering—somewhat reluctantly—the last sentences, she gradually 
blushed. Her complexion was dark, her eyes large, of a clear brown 
colour, her hair brown and wavy. Cyriack understood the situa- 
tion. Her brother had not been in a condition to make himself 
intelligible last night, and Miss Lemaine knew nothing of their 
interview, or of what had come of it; and she was endeavouring to 
conceal the fact of her brother’s intoxication. Cyriack feared that 
this was not the first time she had had occasion to screen the man in 
this way. The incident revealed to his imagination a whole vision of 
their life,—sorrow, mortification, sisterly love and self-sacrifice on the 
girl’s part ; selfishness, indulgence, conceit, on the part of the brother. 
He felt a great respect and compassion for Miss Lemaine, therefore ; 
he was glad of the opportunity of benefiting her through her brother. 
It should be added that she struck him as being a very beautiful girl, 
and that she was undeniably graceful and high bred. She looked 
about twenty years old, but she might have been younger. 

“Your brother and I discovered that we were old friends,” he 
remarked, determined to make things as pleasant as possible. 

“Old friends! Indeed.” 

“Or old enemies, which is the same thing. I took him pr 
we met during the war. It will bea great pleasure to me if I can 
be of any service to him.” 
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“T had no idea of this,” said Miss Lemaine coldly. “I can hardly 
think that Pryce would have applied to you if he had known. The 
war has been the ruin of our family, and the death of all except 
him and me. You northerners seem to think that the south has no 
memory and no feeling.” 

“ Heaven knows you have touchiness enough!” thought Cyriack. 
“ After all, we can’t help ourselves, Miss Lemaine,” he said aloud. 
“Tf ever there was a war for an idea, that was one. It’s over, thank 
goodness! and I don’t suppose you will think the worse of me for 
fighting for the idea, than if I had had the idea, and stayed at 
home ?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose not,” answered she, smiling a little, and 
looking away. “Still, it seems strange to be beholden in any way 
to However, Pryce must judge for himself.” 

“T expect to find him a very useful assistant, and to be beholden 
to him,” affirmed Cyriack, astonished at his own brazen effrontery. 

“ He had a fine education ; and he can do anything, if he chooses 
to give his mind to it,” said the sister. She sighed, and there was a 
pause. “It issad—I mean, it is hard—that he should have to support 
me. I ought to do something.” 

“Tt won’t be necessary. I believe the directors pay the surveyors 
very well,” returned Cyriack, inwardly determined that his belief 
should in this case become a very palpable reality. ‘You will have 
occupation enough in keeping house for him. By the way, though, 
how are you going to manage while he is out west?” 

“T shall go with him, of course.” 

“You can’t do that: no woman—no lady—is ever seen in that 
neighbourhood.” Cyriack rested his elbows on his knees and stared 
into the abstract for a minute. “Look here,” he began slowly, 
returning to things as they are, “do you understand all about 
music ?” 

“T understand about the piano,” said Miss Lemaine, with another 
smile. 

“ Exactly—that’s what I mean: that’s just the thing!” exclaimed 
Cyriack, starting up and speaking vivaciously. ‘“ Now I know a lady 
who has a daughter—a girl about twelve—and who is very much in 
want of some one to stay in the house and teach the child piano- 
playing. I know the lady, I’m sure you'd like her; would you mind 
doing that? The salary a 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Skene,” interposed Miss Lemaine, 
rather formally, and with a blush. She hesitated a moment, and 
then went on, “I could not take any salary, because I could not do 
anything that would be worth money: but I might perhaps make 
myself useful enough to pay for my board and lodging. But e 
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But at this point the door opened, and Mr. Pryce Lemaine 
appeared. He glanced suspiciously from under his red eyebrows, 
first at Cyriack, then at his sister. The countenance of the latter 
probably satisfied him that she had not been made acquainted with 
the details of his last night’s adventure, and he accordingly put on 
an air of affability and welcome: to which Cyriack responded with a 
cordiality which was directed indeed towards Pryce, but which was 
somehow intended for Pryce’s sister. The conversation became 
general, and finally, under the stimulus of Cyriack’s inveterate good- 
spirits, animated. Cyriack wanted to find out as much as possible of 
the details of their history and circumstances, and his curiosity was 
to some extent gratified. He incidentally discovered, or rather he 
confirmed his previous impression, that the brother was a lazy and 
selfish seamp, and that his sister was devoted to him for two reasons, 
first because he was her brother, and secondly because he was the 
“head.of the family.” But Cyriack was determined to look at things 
from the bright side. The fellow did apparently know something 
about engineering, and if he had known less than he did, Cyriack 
would have seen his way to getting him a sufficient salary. He 
talked to the man, but all his thoughts and his tones were for the 
woman. He had seen a great many women in his day, of all kinds 
and nationalities, but never any one to compare with Marie Lemaine. 
He told himself that he admired her immensely, that he sympathised 
with her, that he wanted to serve her; but in his heart of hearts he 
knew that there was something more than this in his feeling for 
her. He was falling in love with her. Well, why should he not? 
He was independent enough, in all conscience. He had never 
intended to marry: in fact, he had distinctly intended not to marry : 
but that only showed the folly of making up one’s mind without 
regard to contingencies. He now perceived that to be married was 
just what he needed. He was aimless, unsettled, a rolling stone ; he 
wanted a home, domesticity, some one to love, and to love him; and 
then—children. Cyriack was devoted to children ; to do him justice 
he always had been so. The only question was, could Miss Lemaine 
ever be induced to look upon the matter in the same light as Cyriack 
did? Cyriack would have felt confident on that head had she been 
any one else than she was; being herself, he could not help feeling 
uncertain and self-distrustful. He perceived that he had numberless 
imperfections, and feared that these were only too visible to the 
young lady’s superb brown eyes. Her masculine ideal was probably 
something unattainably high. And’ yet, how she caressed and mag- 
nified that ignoble brother of hers. Oh, women were strange 
creatures! But women, even the best women, were to be won. And 


this woman might be approached, if not won, through her brother. 
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In thinking this, Cyriack found the brother invested with new 
charms. After all, he was most likely a very estimable fellow. His 
appearance was against him ; but to judge anybody by appearances 
was childish. There might be nobility beneath the surface; there 
must be, since his noble sister loved him. His manners, his appear- 
ance, some of his habits were against him; but a slight maladjust- 
ment of soul to spirit had made the best men appear repulsive. 
Cyriack remembered that old story about him during the war: that 
he had scarcely opposed a decent amount of resistance to his capture, 
that he had shown the white feather in fact. Appearances again! 
circumstances might make the bravest man look like a coward. And 
as to taking too much whisky—it was absurd even to think of that. 
It might have been an entirely exceptional case; and some men were 
upset even by a glass of sherry. Lemaine was in reduced circum- 
stances, and had probably not had any whisky for a long time, and 
had miscalculated his capacity. When he was more prosperous he 
would not care for such means of forgetting care. 

Cyriack stayed all the afternoon, feeling happier and more in love 
every minute. He was asked to take supper, and he consented. 
Miss Lemaine presided at the table, and they had a very merry time. 
After supper Miss Lemaine sang some Scotch and German ballads in 
a contralto voice that went straight to Cyriack’s heart. He re- 
mained late, and when he went away it was decided that Lemaine 
was to come down to the office in the morning, and was to begin his 
duties there forthwith. In the course of a few weeks it was to be 
arranged whether and in what capacity he was to proceed to the 
scene of operations out west. When Cyriack left the house, and 
looked up at the stars overhead, he did not feel it possible to go imme- 
diately home. He went down to the East River, engaged a boat 
there, and rowed down past the banks of the sleeping city, and round 
the Battery Point, and so into the broad Hudson. The tide was 
running in. He rested on his oars, and drifted, and gazed, and 
meditated. He sang over to himself snatches of the songs that Marie 
had sung. A schooner came slowly past, tacking against the faint 
breeze, all sails set, the water rippling against her bows. “ Boat 
ahoy!” sang out the man at the helm. “Ahoy!” shouted Cyriack 
in return. ‘“Good-night, and God bless you!” He felt love 
towards all the world. At last he came opposite the end of his own 
street. He pulled in, found the owner whom he had sent across the 
city to meet him, paid him, and gave him a five-dollar bill for 
himself, and so went homeward with his hat on the back of his head, 
his arms swinging at his sides, and a light heart. 

The next morning Mr. Pryce Lemaine made his appearance at the 
city office of Messrs Skene and Company. Cyriack was already 
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there; and he had moreover paved the way for the reception of the 
new-comer among the clerks and officials. He had given the red- 
haired southerner a high scientific reputation ; and he was resolved to 
take care that he did nothing to forfeit it. He led him through the 
various departments of the business, talking to him as to one who 
was easily conversant with the whole range of the subject, in general 
and in particular. Pryce put on a rigidly sagacious aspect, and spoke 
only in monosyllables, which was precisely what Cyriack wanted him 
todo. Whether Pryce really believed that Cyriack’s show of defer- 
ence to his knowledge and capacity was sincere or not, cannot be 
certainly known. But though, on the one hand, he must have been 
conscious of his deficiencies, yet on the other hand he could scarcely 
have fathomed the real motive of Cyriack’s behaviour to him; and 
his self-conceit was probably strong enough to obliterate any chance 
misgivings. At all events, he conducted himself admirably, and 
sufficiently confirmed the report that Cyriack had ventured to make 
of him. 

“And now, Mr. Lemaine,” said Cyriack, in the hearing of two or 
three of the employés, “what I thought of asking you to do at first, 
is this: just to act as my private secretary for two or three weeks. 
That will give us a chance of talking over affairs, you know, and 
getting thoroughly to understand each other. Besides, I want a man 
who can represent me while I am engaged elsewhere. It will take 
up a good deal of your time, because I shall want you up at my 
house sometimes, as well as here. But I dare say you won’t mind 
that.” 

“Tt will gratify me to be of service in the way you propose,” 
returned Mr. Lemaine, raising his eyebrows and at the same time 
drooping his eyelids, while he stiffly crossed one leg over the other 
and drew down his shirt-cuffs. Cyriack, who was sitting on the table 
with his feet swinging, and his thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat, felt the corners of his mouth twitch; but he rapidly took a 
cigar out of his pocket, and while biting off the end of it and striking 
a match on the sole of his boot, answered gravely, “ All right: then 
we'll consider that matter settled.” 


Il. 


Accorpinety, Mr. Lemaine entered upon his duties as Cyriack’s 

private secretary. In spite of what Cyriack had said, he could not 

have found them especially intricate. Cyriack (notwithstanding his 

partiality) knew his measure better than he knew Cyriack’s; and he 

did not entrust him with the elucidation of any abstruse professional 

problems. On the other hand, he did not withhold from him an 
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acquaintance with the private details and working of the business, 
nor shrink from confiding to him various matters which were 
ordinarily kept secret. For he reasoned, naturally enough, that 
although Mr. Lemaine might be stupid, he must be honest, and might 
therefore render him really valuable assistance in a direction in which 
a cleverer but less trustworthy man would be unavailable. And 
if honesty was valuable, then, for business purposes, it could be valued 
in terms of dollars and cents; so that Cyriack would be justified in 
paying his new secretary a solid salary, without doing violence to his 
own conscience. As to the scheme of sending him out west, he 
allowed that to remain in abeyance; nor did Lemaine express any 
solicitude on the subject: his present position seemed to suit him 
very well. He wrote Cyriack’s letters, kept his papers in order, kept 
an account of his disbursements, and was allowed to use the key of 
the desk in Cyriack’s private room at home. There was a methodical 
and deliberate quality about the man which had its advantages, and 
with which Cyriack chose to be greatly pleased. ‘“ You'll make your 
fortune if you’re not careful, Lemaine,” he said to him, more than 
once: and “A very moderate competency will satisfy all my require- 
ments,” was Lemaine’s unemotional reply. 

“Your brother is a capital worker,” Cyriack was fond of remarking 
to Marie Lemaine, “and as steady asa clock!” This last was quite 
true. Lemaine had never betrayed the least tendency to inebriety 
since that first night’s exhibition in Cyriack’s room. 

Cyriack, meanwhile, had become a regular visitor at the Lemaines’ 
lodgings. Three or four times a week, and sometimes oftener, he 
knocked at the door and was admitted into their little parlour. 
Every day he fell more and more deeply in love; and his doubts as 
to whether Marie returned his passion became more and more harass- 
ing. To tell the truth, she was not an easy girl to read; she had 
some things to conceal, probably ; and she concealed them in a way 
peculiar to herself,—by resting her large and clear brown eyes upon 
those of her interlocutor, and letting them sparkle there. This made 
it impossible to think of anything but the astonishing beauty of her 
eyes, in which there was also something triumphant and subduing. 
To divine what she meant, or thought, was out of the question. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that Marie Lemaine’s face was incapable 
of expressing meanings and emotions, not only without the aid of 
words, but far more completely, convincingly, and immediately than 
any words could have done. It was a face made for expression, even 
more than for beauty, for you would not at all anticipate its beauty 
so long as it was in repose: the moment it began to move, there was 
a revelation! ‘Then, visions of delicious beauty passed before your 
gaze; you could not tell how they came or how they passed away. 
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Was her face really plain in its contours and proportions? It may 
have been so: and these beautiful, shifting moments of expression 
may have seemed all the more beautiful because of the neutral back- 
ground, so to speak, on which they disported themselves. Only, 
there could never be any doubt about the eyes; they were as 
beautiful in shape as they were in colour and movement ; and, whatever 
the emotion which they happened to express—anger, scorn, curiosity, 
surprise, compassion, love—they always seemed, to the observer, to 
be the things the best worth looking at in the world. Such is ever 
the effect of the true beauty; it makes us feel that we have at last 
got to something, beyond or away from which it would be folly to go. 

It is certain that Cyriack had no desire to go beyond or away from 
Marie Lemaine. Yet he did so far retain his senses as not to show 
too effusively how much he loved her. They fell into a vein of 
rallying each other,—saying bright things that were more or less 
satirical and uncomplimentary. Cyriack had wit enough, and was 
ordinarily a formidable antagonist at this sort of play; only, as 
against Marie, he was not worth much. It is always in the power of 
a woman to say a more cruel thing than any man can say ; and, with 
satanic skill, to fit the most telling emphasis and tone to the spoken 
word. She can do this suddenly and unexpectedly, and yet without 
jerk or jar; and the moment before and after you would not know, 
from anything that is apparent in her voice or manner, that the 
poisonous missile had ever left her lips. But you may trust your 
own tingling wound to remind you of it. Men are different. They 
must draw back their arm to strike a blow; and when it has been 
delivered, they often lose their balance and stagger ungracefully. 

Cyriack was often made to tingle; but he had sense enough left 
to perceive that although Marie shot so many arrows into him, she 
never looked unhappy when he appeared, nor did she ever seem 
anxious to have him out of the way when he was with her. In other 
words, he did not bore her; she did not look upon him as either a 
fool or a nuisance. Cyriack prided himself greatly upon this, though 
after all he was not entirely satisfied of the correctness of his assump- 
tion; there were times when he felt almost convinced that she en- 
dured him merely out of politeness, or because he was paying her 
brother a salary. Then he would resolve to keep out of the way, 
to be dignified, to show her that his self-respect was not a thing 
with which he would trifle. But, however vigorously he might 
decide upon this policy overnight, it never looked plausible or com- 
mendable the next morning. 

Pryce always made a third at these meetings; but, strange to say, 
he was not in the way. On the contrary, Cyriack found his presence 
rather an assistance than otherwise. He was, I suppose, a sort of 
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sounding-board ; or a floor on which the wits of the other two could 
dance and run about. His formality and dulness added piquancy 
to their quips and subtleties; he could not understand them, and 
therefore stimulated them to say and do things which should be above 
his scope. The intimacy of bright-minded people soon creates a 
species of symbolism in their intercourse: they contrive to express 
things by contraries, by arbitrary words or signs, by a breath, by 
a silence; which other people would attempt to express by common- 
place logical speech, and would fail or not as the case might be; 
always with the exception that nothing vitally alive can ever be 
expressed in speech that is commonplace and logical. Such people 
as Pryce are probably very useful to such people as Marie and Cyriack, 
when the latter are still in the unacknowledged phase of courtship, 
and wish to be protected from the poignancy of their own sensations. 
At a later stage they become all at once objectionable. 

Occasionally, Cyriack would address himself to Pryce, and maintain 
silence towards Marie, and the conversation would turn upon business 
and professional matters, and everything that was stupid and inanimate. 
But this was one of Cyriack’s most refined delights, because, with 
the glorious woman whom he loved sitting at hand, the plunge into 
this murky vapour of worldly talk and thought was an act so utterly 
insane and brutal as to have the effect of a subtle and elevated enjoy- 
ment. It was fixing his eyes upon nectar, and drinking stale beer : 
the nectar seems all the more ravishing. Marie, looking up from 
her sewing, would occasionally drop in a remark or a question, and 
it comforted Cyriack to perceive that she could breathe common air 
even for an instant. 

But one day—after business-hours—Cyriack came in without 
Pryce, and, in answer to Marie’s inquiry, he told her that her brother 
had gone up to the house to do some correspondence for him, and 
that he would not have finished in less than an hour or two. Cyriack 
remained standing while saying this, as if he intended to go away 
again immediately. 

“Are you not going to stay until he comes?” inquired Marie; 
“or have you any unexpected business too?” 

“No, I have nothing to do,” answered Cyriack, tapping the brim 
of his straw hat against his thigh. ‘Shan’t I be in your way ?” 

“Not at all!” said Marie, taking up her work, and insensibly 
adopting a reserved air. 

Cyriack sat down, and there was a silence. For some reason his 
heart was beating more strongly than usual. Since the first day he 
had called at the house he had never been alone with her, and he 
felt a kind of fear. He fancied himself on the brink of some event— 
some crisis. He sat with his elbows on his knees, turning his hat 
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round and round in his hands, and now and then examining curiously 
the label of the vendor pasted on the inside of the crown: “ Knox, 
the hatter, Broadway.” These words fastened upon his memory, 
so that whenever, in after-times, he saw them or read them, they 
brought this moment to his mind. At last Marie said: 

“Seems to me you are making a great deal of Pryce.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“T thought you were going to make him a clerk in the office, or 
the chief of a surveying party, but he seems to be more on the 
footing of a partner? You confide anything to him.” 

“Well, I know whom I can trust,” said Cyriack, smiling. “He is 
really more help to me in this way than he could be in any other. 
He is a very good accountant, and I make him do a great deal of the 
drudgery of the money affairs. Let me see? There were nearly fifty 
thousand dollars passed through his hands last month, and this month 
there will be more still.” 

Marie rested her hands in her lap and looked at him for a moment 
“ How often does he show you his books?” she asked, at length. 

“The first of every month,” said Cyriack; adding with a laugh, 
“do you think I ought to keep a stricter eye upon him?” 

“Tf I were Pryce, I would prefer having charge of a surveying 
party,” replied Marie, after another pause. ‘‘ We are too poor to be 
saddled with such a responsibility. If Pryce were to lose any of that 
money he could not repay it. If such a thing were to happen to 
me I should kill myself; and even that would not bring back the 
money.” 

Cyriack still laughed. “Pryce will not have to kill himself. 
Besides, he is very methodical and business-like. He manages the 
affairs better than I could. I can’t consent to relieve him of the 
responsibility at my own expense. However, the directors have 
agreed to send him out west on the survey, and I shall go with him.” 

“T want to go too.” 

“No; you will go to Mrs. Hall’s, and teach her daughter the 
piano.” 

“No; I wish to go out west.” 

They were getting back to their old easy badinage. But here 
Cyriack suddenly broke in with, “ You might go with us, ifi——” and 
then stopped short. 

“Well! if what?” demanded Miss Lemaine petulantly. 

“Tf you would marry me. Marie, I love you!” was Cyriack’s 
rejoinder. The words were uttered passionately and excitedly, but 
when they were spoken he became quieter, though his face was 
flushed and his eyes bright. It was done now, for good or for ill. 
He rose, and stood waiting for Marie’s answer. 
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Her bosom heaved visibly; she raised one hand and pressed it 
against the side of her face; then, slowly, she lifted her eyes to his. 
There was a singular light in them; yet their. expression was not one 
which Cyriack could venture to interpret as favourable. A great 
deal of doubt and trouble mingled with their lustre. 

“T did not mean to say it so suddenly,” he muttered, drawing a 
deep breath. 

“But is this why you came here—alone?” 

“T have loved you ever since I first saw you, more and more every 
day ; but—yes, I did think, when I came to-day, that I should pluck 
up courage to tell you.” 

“Ts that why you left Pryce behind?” 

“Yes; that is—he knew what I felt for you.” 

“ You arranged it with him?” she demanded, incisively and sharply, 
rising to her feet. 

“You had no father or mother; I thought I ought to speak first to 
him.” 

She struck her foot impatiently on the floor. 

“This is the reason you have treated him in this way; paying 
him this salary for doing nothing, and all! ‘You wanted to get a 
hold on me. You wanted to pay money for me. You seem to have 
bought Pryce, and you thought you could buy me!” 

Cyriack’s love did not prevent him from feeling that this was 
unjust. “Perhaps I have treated him in a way that I should not 
have done if he had not been your brother,” he said steadily. “ But 
I do not see anything dishonourable in that. I did it because I loved 
you, not because I thought of influencing you in that way—or him 
either. I should not care even for your love if it came only from 
gratitude or interest.” 

She turned from him and walked to the window. After a minute 
she turned again and faced him. “I am not aware that I have 
said anything about love; this is all very extraordinary, to say the 
least of it. Ihave never intended to marry: certainly I have never 
thought of marrying a northerner, who has fought against the south. 
My brother does not control my liberty. I don’t know what he may 
think—but I would rather starve than—than——” 

“Don’t say it!” said Cyriack, with a touch of sternness in his tone. 
“Tt is not worthy of you; and I don’t deserve it. I don’t mean to 
persecute you. You will feel some day that you have been unfair in 
this matter. You prevent me from saying anything more.” 

Marie’s lips trembled for a moment. “I knew that you didn’t 
care for me!” she said. 

At that the blood rushed into Cyriack’s face. He held out his 
hands impetuously : he ould not speak. Marie seemed to waver. But 
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almost immediately she drew back. “Imust be alone,” she said, with 
exaggerated firmness. “I cannot speak to you until I have seen 
Pryce.” 

“ Then do not be angry with me, either, until you have seen him,” 
said Cyriack, going to the door. “ At the worst, let everything be as 
it was before.” 

To this Marie either could not or would not make any reply. She 
stood with her hand on the back of her chair, gazing at him with an 
expression that he could not fathom—that bewildered him. Perhaps, 
even then, if he had gone to her and taken her in his arms, it might 
have been better on all accounts. But Cyriack had not self-confidence 
enough for that. He did not so much as attempt to shake hands 
with her. He said, “ Good-bye!” bowed, and went out, with a heart 
that was not light, but heavy. This momentous interview had lasted 
little more than ten minutes. 

He went directly to his own house. What had passed between 
him and Pryce had been of the simplest kind. Cyriack had told 
him that he wished to make Marie his wife, to which Pryce had 
answered, with a peculiarly knowing air, that he had surmised as 
much! Upon Cyriack’s inquiring whether he had any objections to 
the match, he had remarked that Marie generally did what she pleased, 
and that Cyriack had better make his proposals to her. He had 
then suggested that, since his presence at the declaration might prove 
an inconvenience, he would go to Cyriack’s house and finish some 
work which had been accumulating ; and Cyriack having given him 
the key of his desk, they had parted. Pryce’s last words were, “ I 
shall give you two hours: after that, you may expect me.” 

So contrary to expectation had matters turned out, however, that 
instead of Pryce coming to Cyriack, Cyriack returned to Pryce, 
within an hour of the time they had separated. He let himself into 
the house with his latchkey, and went upstairs slowly. The house 
was quite silent, and unlighted. But Cyriack needed no light; and 
his steps fell soundless on the thick stair carpet. It occurred to him 
that Pryce might already have gone home; but, as he reached the 
landing, he saw the gleam of light through the door of the study, 
which was just off the latch. He was glad of this assurance that 
Pryce was still there. For the first time, perhaps, in their acquaint- 
ance, his company would be a relief to Cyriack. “He is a good 
honest fellow, if he is stupid!” thought Cyriack to himself; “ and 
it will do me good to have him to talk to.” 

He pushed open the door and entered. After the first step he 
paused. Pryce, who was seated at the desk with his back towards 
the door, had evidently not heard him come in. What was the man 
doing? Whatever it was, he was utterly absorbed in it. He held 
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pen in his hand; various papers lay on the desk ; some blank cheques 
among them. Upon the floor beside his chair was a scrap of tracing- 
paper, with something engrossed upon it, and the under surface 
reddened apparently with chalk. What was the man doing? 
Cyriack stepped up and looked over his shoulder for a moment. 
The next moment, a slight shudder passed through his body; a 
sensation like nausea made him turn pale. Then he drew back, took 
his breath between his teeth, and laid his hand heavily on. Pryce’s 
shoulder. 

With a shriek that was more like the bark of a startled dog, than 
any human sound, the wretched man started up, and turned a 
ghastly countenance upon Cyriack. The red eyebrows were forced 
upward ; the eyes blinked rapidly; the under-jaw hung downwards, 
while the upper lip, drawn up by the contraction of the quivering 
muscles, showed the long, uneven teeth. Cyriack confronted this 
ungracious spectacle with a gloomy gaze that had in it more of 
despair than of anger. At last he said sluggishly, “Sit down, I am 
not going to hurt you. But tell me everything!” 

“There is nothing to tell,” said Pryce, sinking back into his chair, 
and trembling at intervals. ‘What are you going to do?” 

Cyriack went to the door, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 
Then he came back, sat down opposite to Pryce, and (we may 
suppose) explained to him what must be done. 


Il. 


Marie sat up very late, waiting for her brother; but he did not 
come. At last she lay down on her bed without undressing, and 
slept, though her mind was troubled. When she awoke it was about 
ten o'clock ; on the table beside the bed was a letter, addressed to 
her in her brother’s handwriting. She tore it open apprehensively, 
and read : 


My pear Sister,—I shall not be able to see you again till I get 
back. I am unexpectedly called away to take the charge of a survey 
in the west ; I shall depart by the early mail train, before you are 
awake. Cyriack accompanies me ; but will probably return before I 
do. Ido not yet know exactly what my address will be; very pro- 
bably I shall have none at all for the present. Will keep you advised 
as opportunity may serve. Meanwhile I remain your affectionate 
brother, 

Pryce Lemaine. 


P.S. Have given orders that half my salary be paid to your 
account at the bank, while I am absent. Cyriack says that you will 
receive the offer from Mrs. Hall, and can either accept it, or stay 
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where you are. I think, in your place, I should stay where you are. 
You will be more independent and comfortable. 


P. L. 


Marie read this letter at first with bewilderment: then she read it 
again more carefully, and turned it over to see whether anything was 
written on the other sides of the paper; she also examined the 
envelope; but she found nothing. Yet the letter was not satis- 
factory ; it announced a great and unforeseen change, but avoided all 
details and explanations. Some explanation there should have been ; 
it was absolutely required. Brothers were not usually called away 
from their sisters at a moment’s warning in a civilized and peaceful 
community, and in the year 1869. There was something behind this 
—of that, Marie soon felt sure; but she could not guess what it was. 
And Cyriack had gone with him; there was another complication ! 
Possibly, however (thought Marie), it was just here that the solution 
of the mystery might lie. The whole occurrence might hinge upon 
her interview with Cyriack last night, and its result. He had told 
her that he loved her, and she had nearly confessed that she loved 
him,—but had not actually confessed it, and he had gone away 
sorrowful. .Perhaps he had then determined to leave New York and 
not to see her again; although, if he were not quite blind, he would 
have seen that he was by no means indifferent to her, and that she 
would have yielded herself to him at the first touch, if she had been 
as sure of him as she was of herself. He had gone, hastily and 
perhaps resentfully, as lovers sometimes will; but why had he taken 
Pryce with him ? 

While Marie was taking her lunch, a second letter came, this time 
from Cyriack himself. Poor Marie pushed back her coffee untasted. 


Dear Miss Lemarvz,—I want to say just one thing. It occurred 
to me that you might possibly connect our extraordinary disappearance 
with something that passed between you and me yesterday evening. 
It is nothing of the sort, but purely a matter of business. The 
necessity for Pryce’s departure was as absolute as it was unforeseen ; and 
there was not a moment to be lost. I am obliged to go also; though 
I shall not remain longer than three or four weeks. When I come 
back, I shall hope to be allowed to see you. Meanwhile I will send 
you bulletins from time to time, or Pryce will. At present all is 
confusion and hurry, andI scarcely know what I am writing. Faith- 
fully yours, Cyriack SKENE. 


Marie examined her sensations, to see whether this letter had 
relieved her anxiety, or increased it. Upon the whole, she thought 
she felt relieved ; at least, the dread of some sinister event had been 
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allayed; and in comparision with that, the mere fact of her being left 
alone in New York, with not a soul to speak to, for an indefinite time, 
and without even an address to write to—was a feather in the balance. 
She endeavoured, therefore, to look at things from the bright side. 
But, her nature being impulsive rather than deliberate, and her 
temperament inclined more to melancholy than to blitheness, this 
effort of hers presently subsided. She had nothing to do but to 
think ; the only things she could think about were herself, her brother, 
and her lover. These were not, under the circumstances, cheerful 
subjects of contemplation. Besides, in spite of all they might say, 
something must be wrong. Would Cyriack have gone away in this 
fashion if she had accepted him when he offered himself? Unques- 
tionably not! Well then, this talk about an unforeseen necessity 
arising, and so forth, was more or less disingenuous. The necessity 
was of Cyriack’s own making, and if he had gone alone, it would not 
be incomprehensible. But that he should have taken Pryce with 
him, and left her alone,—that was the rub! In the course of a few 
days Marie had got so far as to doubt whether the account of their 
departure, as given by themselves, was in all respects accurate. From 
this, she arrived at the conclusion that it behoved her to institute 
some inquiries. When the world comes to understand what is best 
for itself, it will leave all its detective business to women between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five. Marie—besides having exquisitely 
acute faculties, a quick and keen mind, and unfailing tact—was at 
the same time in consuming need of something to do. We may 
therefore, for the present, safely leave her to her devices, assured that 
she will be too constantly occupied to have time for serious unhappi- 
ness; and that if she does not fathom the mystery, it will not be 
because she did not deserve to do so. 

Meantime, a certain mushroom western village had received an 
addition to its inhabitants. It had been known that a party of 
engineers were in the neighbourhood, prospecting for the route of a 
new railway ; but none of them had hitherto made their appearance 
in Cranberryville. One afternoon, however, a horseman rode up the 
main street, and dismounting at the door of the grocery-store, hitched 
his horse to the post and walked in. He was a good-looking fellow, 
firmly built, with a clear eye and a good-humoured mouth, and was 
dressed in buckskin leggings and shirt, with a broad-brimmed hat on 
the back of his head. It should be observed that the proprietor of 
the grocery-store also kept a “ bar,” and here were collected together 
the half-dozen gentlemen of the place who possessed the money and 
the leisure requisite to enable them to drink whisky throughout the 
earlier part of the day. 

The new-comer was not long in fraternising with these men, and 
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letting them know his business. He was one of the engineers of the 
new railway. He anda mate of his would take up their abode in 
the village; but they must have a house to themselves. Was such a 
one to be had formoney ? They were not particular about accommo- 
dation—two rooms and a kitchen would do; but they must have se- 
curity from interruption, as they were to make some plans and maps 
which would require great and constant labour, and much complicated 
calculation. One or other of them, in fact, would always be at work. 
Could the house, with immediate possession, be obtained ? 

The bar-tender, after having served the company with drinks at 
the new-comer’s expense, said that he guessed there would be no 
trouble in suiting Mr. — what was his name ?—Mr. Skene, with a 
house, or with two, if he wanted ’em. Let’s see! There was Sam 
Ward—him in the red shirt, with one eye out—he had an empty 
shanty on his hands, just the thing. It stood outside the town— 
about as far as you could kill with a rifle. Sam’s pardner had died, 
and Sam had moved into town, and was hanging out at the “ Blue 
Ruin,” across the way. Speak up, Sam! 

Sam, an inveterate loafer of a specially unlovely type, was perfectly 
ready to trade ; and he and Mr. Skene went together to examine the 
“shanty.” It stood solitary, about two hundred yards south of the 
pig-sty which formed the extreme western boundary of Cranberry- 
ville. It was not an elaborate structure; rough boards nailed to a 
deal framework, a shingled roof, the front of the house “ clap- 
boarded” and painted white, two doors and three windows—such were 
the main features of what Sam called his villa. “And she’s all fixed 
inside, as sweet as can be,” observed Sam, ushering his customer into 
the parlour, which was papered with a pattern of a green vine with 
red berries straggling over a white ground. “It ain’t every villa 
in these parts that has got that on the walls, let me tell yer,” said 
Sam, rubbing his palm affectionately on the staring surface. The 
bedroom, indeed, was without that adornment; but it had smooth 
planed boards, which, as Sam remarked, were just the thing to jot 
down calculations or memorandums on. “ Jim—that’s my pardner 
—he used to do it—look here!” said Sam, pointing to various 
hieroglyphics in pencil on a certain part of the wall. “ Jim’s bed 
used to be there, and he’d lie and scribble them things when he 
couldn’t do nothing else.” 

“ He was an invalid, was he? unwell?” 

“ Well, he did have the shakes "bout as bad as ever I see ’em. 
And the last while he didn’t stir out o’ bed ’t all—’cept when he was 
wild.” 

“So he died of drink, eh?” 

“What, Jim? Not much he didn’t! I guess not! Jim die of 
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drink? Yer don’t know the man. Look here, sir; look at that!” 
So saying Sam pointed at a large dark stain which disfigured the 
wall near the spot where the head of the bed had formerly stood. 
Skene stooped down and examined it. 

“Tt looks like blood,” he said. 

“—and brains,” supplemented Sam. “Yes, sir, that’s where 
Jim’s blood an’ brains went to, when he blowed ’em out with his 
shooting-iron. And there’s the hole the bullet made in the wood. 
It woke me up, I tell you! Poor Jim! The place didn’t seem 
noways cheerful arter that; so I sloped. But Jim warn’t the 
man to die o’ whisky; he had too much sperrit in him for 
that.” 

With this rather ambiguous vindication of his dead “ pardner’s” 
reputation, Sam seemed to have exhausted what he had to say about 
the villa and its attractions; and after a little bargaining he agreed 
to accept two hundred and fifty dollars in exchange for the place, 
bloodstain, wall-paper, rights, privileges and all. Skene paid him 
the money, obtained his receipt, and then, remarking that he expected 
his friend Mr. Lemaine that evening, with a cart containing their 
household belongings and professional implements, he shook hands 
with Sam (who already felt the dollars burning in his pocket, and was 
anxious to be off), and bade him good-day. 

At the grocery-store Skene was the chief topic of conversation up 
to about eleven o’clock that night ; and no one but spoke well of him 
except Sam, who, for some hours, had been past speaking at all, and 
was slumbering in a corner between two flour-barrels. “Now, 
I wonder if his pardner will be any way like him,” speculated the 
bar-tender aloud, as he raised his tumblers, and wiped them dry with 
his apron. 

“Maybe he'll take more after Jim!” suggested the wit of the 
arty. 

; Before the laugh which this sally evoked had died away, a cart 
drove up to the door, and a dry, penetrating voice was heard to 
exclaim : 

“Hey! in there! Can you inform me whether a gentleman 
named Skene has been here to-day, and where I can find him?” 

Everybody, with the exception of Sam, hereupon issued forth, and 
brought the light of a lantern to bear upon the fresh arrival. He 
was a gentleman with a red beard and eyebrows, small blinking eyes, 
and a stiff, unconciliating bearing; such at least was what the 
lantern declared him to be. Evidently it was Skene’s partner. 

“Be your name Lemaine?” demanded the bar-tender, laying 
his hand on the withers of the horse, and glancing up at the 
stranger. 
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“Mr. Pryce Lemaine,” was the reply. 

“We'll put the Mister on the runnin’ account,” observed the 
wit ; “folks don’t grow more’n two names hereabouts—the sile ain’t 
rich enough.” 

“P’raps youll come inside and stand a drink?” continued the 
bar-tender, preserving the gravity of his countenance amid the 
general tendency to smigger; “ you must be powerful dry arter your 
drive.” 

“T’m obliged to you, but I don’t drink,” replied Lemaine ; “ and 
as I’m in a hurry, I think I will bid you good-evening. The house 
is this way, I think you said? Thanks.” 

He touched his horse with the whip, and the vehicle moved on, 
leaving the group with the lantern too much astonished to prevent 
his escape. The assertion that he “did not drink” had been too 
much for them. Did he breathe? was he alive? They gazed atone 
another in silence ; then silently and gravely they filed back into the 
grocery-store, and collected in front of the bar. Nothing was said 
while the bar-tender filled the glasses. It was not until the contents 
of the glasses had disappeared (as they did simultaneously and 
speedily) that the wit remarked, drawing the back of his hand across 
his mouth, and heaving a deep sigh, “ Boys, we've seen a ghost. 
You mark my words! That man Skene’s pardner ain’t no flesh and 
blood, like we be. He’s a spectre—that’s my belief. And that there 
villa of Sam’s will be haunted now, if it never were before ; maybe 
poor Jim couldn’t get leave to come and haunt it himself, so got 
another divil to come and do it for him. Better not be out arter 
dark, boys, anywheres in the line o’ that villa. Red-haired divils is 
the worst of the hull gang, I've heard tell. And they don’t never 
drink anything, thank you! Holy Ginger and damnation! Say, 
boss, just fill round agin once more, will yer! It’s given me the cold 
shivers to hear it, and that’s the frozen truth!” 

Without entering into further details on this point, it will be 
enough to say that the impression made by Skene’s partner upon the 
community at large of Cranberryville was fairly typified in the 
incident just related. They distrusted him and avoided him as much 
as they approved of and fraternised with Skene. It was considered 
symbolical of the character of the two men that Skene was generally 
about in the daytime, while Lemaine seldom was visible until after 
sundown. He did not court popularity, and was never among the 
revellers in the grocery-store. ‘“ What the hell can Skene find to 
stick to in him?” was the universal query; and one or two en- 
thusiastic reformers privately proposed to Skene to “sarve the cuss 
out” for him. But Skene resolutely resisted their blandishments, 
He declared that his partner was not such a bad fellow as he looked ; 
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and that he was uncommonly useful, and indeed indispensable from 
a professional point of view. “If it wasn’t for him, my work would 
never get done,” Skene did not hesitate to affirm. Nevertheless 
allowance had to be made (in the opinion of Cranberryville) for the 
partiality of friendship. It was right and nat’ral that a fellow should 
stand up for his chum; but that Lemaine was a mean-spirited 
offspring of a Scotch sea-cook was none thé less a palpable fact. 
Why didn’t he let himself out on the loose now and then, and 
show what he was made of ? What was he always sneaking about in 
the dusk for, as if he was ashamed to show his ugly face? A man 
like Skene ought to have picked up a better mate than that, work or 
no work. And it was easy to see that Skene had no taste for him, 
any more than any one else had, though he did speak well of him: 
for what a man does tells more than what he says: and no one in 
Cranberryville had yet seen Skene and Lemaine together. When one 
went out, the other stayed in; and that meant something, in the 
opinion of the grocery-store. 

It might, indeed, be true that although Skene and Lemaine never 
were seen to walk through Cranberryville arm-in-arm, they must of 
necessity spend a great deal of time together indoors, which was at least 
as strong an indication of mutual amity as the other fact was of the 
reverse. But, on the other hand, there was evidence to show that 
however long they remained in each other’s company, they never 
exchanged so much as a single word of conversation. For, prompted 
by an earnest desire to add his mite to the grand sum of human 
knowledge, our friend Sam sat one night for five hours with his head 
against the outer wall of the room in which he knew Skene and his 
“pardner ” to be working. And although he heard ever and anon a 
sound of moving, and occasionally a snatch of whistling, or the 
humming of a tune, or the slam of a book or an instrument upon the 
table—yet never a sentence of connected speech came to his ears 
from either one or other of the two gentlemen whom he supposed to 
be inside. As there was nothing in Sam’s environment to distract 
his attention (unless it were the bottle of whisky which he had 
brought with him, and which he faithfully consumed before falling 
asleep at his post), this evidence of the lack of demonstrative sympathy 
between Skene and his companion cannot be denied its due weight. 
It is true that the whisky is a difficult factor to calculate accurately 
withal; and it may have invalidated to some extent the worth of 
Sam’s testimony in the minds of those to whom he declared it. All 
the same, there was certainly something odd in the relations which 
Skene and Lemaine bore to each other. 

There was another element in the problem which we must needs 
touch upon. In process of time a theory, belief, or superstition 
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began to manifest itself, to the effect that there was something quite 
unaccountable, not only in Lemaine’s character, but in himself; that 
he possessed qualities which were not in relation with any known 
physical laws; that, in short, he was not so much a surveyor as 
he was a wizard. The inhabitants of Cranberryville were probably 
not educated up to that point of refinement which encourages 
an intelligent faith in ghosts or things ghostly ; but they were not 
below appreciating a good bit of mystery, when it came in their way. 
The questions were, had Lemaine the power of being in two places 
at once? and, had he the power of making himself invisible? Both 
these questions were pondered in good faith by men who, though 
they had never known any phenomena of the sort in their own 
experience, were not therefore prepared to maintain their impossibility. 
The grounds upon which the belief or superstition was founded were 
as follows. Once, in broad daylight, Lemaine had been seen to 
enter the villa, which was supposed at that time to be empty: at 
least, it was known that Skene had been at the surveyors’ camp 
during the forenoon, and he had not been seen to return. Never- 
theless, when somebody soon afterwards knocked at the door, to 
deliver a message with which he had been entrusted, it was by Skene 
that the door was opened ; and—here was the mystery—no Lemaine 
at all was to be seen! That he would have been seen had he been 
in the house was beyond doubt, for the caller took the precaution to 
saunter in, with a disengaged air, and cast his eye round the three 
rooms which the house comprised. They were quite empty. Yet 
there were a dozen men ready to swear that Lemaine had gone into 
the house, and that he had not come out of it. Where had he gone, 
then ? 

So much for his power of making himself invisible, of which there 
were other similar instances on record. The evidence as to his 
haying been seen in two places at once, though from the nature of 
the case less incontestable, was still worthy of attention. The pro- 
prietor of the grocery-store, walking one afternoon on the road to the 
engineers’ camp, had been passed by Lemaine on horseback. He 
reached the camp, caught a glimpse of Lemaine while there, trans- 
acted his business, and set off on his return journey. Again he was 
overtaken by a horseman; but this time it was not Lemaine but 
Skene. Skene rode on; but the proprietor of the grocery-store, on 
entering the village a quarter of an hour later, met Lemaine face to 
face. Lemaine, on being questioned, said that he had been back for 
some time, but that Skene had got back before him. Either this was 
a lie, or else Lemaine had the power of transmitting himself through 
the air with a swiftness which was practically equivalent to being in 


more than one place at the same time: for if he had travelled on the 
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road (the most direct line between the camp and the village), he must 
have passed the grocery merchant just after or just before Skene did. 

That personage in Cranberryville who was distinguished for his 
humour (examples of which have been given above) took the most 
pleasure in hearing and spreading reports of this kind, perhaps 
because he was the first who had suggested that Lemaine was a super- 
natural being, and could therefore enjoy the satisfaction of appending 
to each new marvel the comment, “I knew it, sir, from the first 
moment I clapped eyes on him!” There was another personage to 
whom the phantasmal attributes of Lemaine gave great offence and 
anxiety, and that was Sam: for he had got it into his head that 
these attributes were in some way a reflection upon the character of 
his deceased friend Jim. If anybody had a right to occupy the villa 
in the capacity of ghost, that person, he argued, must surely be 
Jim, who had gone to the trouble and expense of applying his blood 
and brains to the bedroom wall by way of qualifying himself for the 
situation. ‘Lemaine, consequently, was an interloper, and ought to 
be suppressed: Jim’s interests and reputation demanded it. A 
championship so grotesquely Quixotic as this of Sam’s, was perhaps 
never before conceived by a brain invalidated by bad whiskey ; and it 
afforded huge entertainment to Cranberryville, which let no oppor- 
tunity slip to inflame the poor champion’s rage. It is worth noting 
that nobody ever informed Lemaine of Sam’s hostility against him ; 
though the joke was confided to Skene. The latter laughed, but 
afterwards, on Sam’s happening along, he spoke to him about it. 

“What is this I hear about you and my partner?” he demanded 
gravely. 

“Such as he ain’t wanted here,” replied Sam, waving his arm 
with the imperiousness of inebriety. ‘Let him go back whar he 
come from—’nd I guess that ain’t any temp’rate climate, anyhow ! 
We don’t want no half-an’-half fellers here. If he’s a spectre, let 
him say so, fair and "bove-board, like a man! and if he’s a man, let 
him act like one; but if he’s a half-an’-half, then all I have to say is, 
let him go to——!” The last word was drowned in the delighted 
applause of Sam’s audience. 

“Well, now listen to me, Samuel,” said Skene, laying his hand 
kindly on the other’s shoulder. “I’m sorry you don’t like Lemaine, 
who has never done you or any one here any harm. But I may tell 
you that he won’t be here much longer. He will disappear one of 
these fine mornings for good and all, and neither you nor anybody 
else will ever see him again. Meanwhile, I hope you'll treat him 
with respect. If you knew him as well as I do, I’lt venture to say 
you'd think differently from what you do of him.” 

Whether Sam paid much attention to his speech may be doubted: 
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but some of the others did, and soon after had occasion to remember 
it, when circumstances had given to some words in it a very sinister 
significance. Meantime, the intelligence of Lemaine’s approaching 
departure excited more comment than regret; and the first sugges- 
tions of a scheme were set on foot, the main object of which was to 
induce him, before he left, to stand a drink all round. As the precise 
date of his withdrawal was uncertain, it was considered prudent not to 
postpone action in the matter. Accordingly, after consultation, some 
such plan was determined upon as follows. Sam was to waylay the 
unsuspecting victim at the time of his usual appearance in the 
evening, and with fair shows of amity was to beguile him as far as the 
grocery door. Here the other conspirators were to emerge from their 
ambush and take possession of him: the remainder of the programme 
was to be trusted to fulfil itself. For neither the moral nor the 
physical sturdiness of Mr. Lemaine were rated at a very high figure, 
and it was thought that he would readily succumb to the persuasion 
of noise and numbers. It was proposed to make him helplessly 
drunk, and in that condition to transport him to the surveyors’ camp, 
and there to abandon him to the exposure and ridicule which were 
considered to be his due. It was at first suggested that Skene should 
be made privy to the enterprise; but this, upon reflection, was 
deemed unadvisable. He could hardly do otherwise than oppose any 
violence offered to his partner, and nobody had either reason or wish 
to get at loggerheads with him. 

The day after the plot was formed, Skene, passing through the 
village on his way from the camp, was heard to say that he intended 
that evening to make up the report of the survey, which was on the 
verge of completion. This promised well for the conspirators. 
Accordingly, when Skene was safely housed, the forces were deployed, 
and Sam was sent out as skirmisher to accost and decoy the foe. 

Sam had not neglected to prime himself thoroughly for the 
occasion, and had consumed a good deal over a pint of his favourite 
inspiration. Indeed, so high-wrought was his mood, that his friends 
had thought his revolver a superfluous if not an actually perilous 
adjunct of his commission, and had, therefore, taken the precaution 
unobtrusively to abstract it from Sam’s waistband. Nothing worse 
than a little rough horse-play was contemplated, and powder and ball 
are notoriously devoid of the more delicate shades of discrimination. 

Sam swaggered down the road, discreetly and expectantly observed 
from the doorway of the grocery-store. When he was within fifty 
yards of the villa, a figure, which the watchers immediately recognised 
as Lemaine, was seen to issue forth from it. Interest was now at 


its height. 
Sam greeted his victim with an exaggerated obeisance, which 
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Lemaine returned with his customary formal nod. They appeared 
to converse together for a few moments, when Sam fraternally 
hitched his arm through the other’s, and so proceeded to walk with 
him towards the village. All was going well. 

Presently, however, Lemaine was seen to stop, and when Sam 
endeavoured to draw him on, he forcibly disengaged his arm, and 
stepped back. Hereupon followed a dialogue, which evidently grew 
more and more animated as it proceeded. Sam, meanwhile, gradually 
advanced upon the other, who retreated before him. At length, 
Sam made a violent attempt to seize upon Lemaine; the latter 
evaded him, the more easily because of Sam’s partial unsteadiness 
upon his legs. The attempt was repeated; Lemaine struck aside 
Sam’s outstretched arm, causing him to stagger sideways, nearly 
losing his balance. Instantly, Sam was seen to put his hand to 
his belt, where his revolver should have been. Not finding it there, 
he ducked his head low, and made a rush upon Lemaine, evidently 
intending to grasp him round the waist and throw him. Lemaine 
awaited his onset in an alert attitude; when he came within range, 
he quickly lifted his knee, thereby catching his antagonist under 
the chin and throwing his head upwards with a jar that must have 
loosened every tooth in the man’s jaws. Sam’s face having thus 
een brought into a convenient position, Lemaine’s left arm was 
-seen to dart forth straight from the shoulder. His fist caught the 
other fairly upon the nose, and with such force that poor Sam was 
actually lifted off his feet, and collapsed backwards on the road, a 
‘bundle of limp and thoroughly-thrashed humanity; and where he 
fell he lay. His conqueror stepped up to him, examined his appear- 
ance for a moment, and then turned round and hastily re-entered 
the house. 

This achievement produced a profound and startling impression 
upon those who witnessed it. It was utterly unexpected, and it 
put Lemaine’s character in a new and almost incredible light. So 
far from being a poltroon and a nincompoop, he was a man 
abundantly qualified to take his own part; and meddling with him 
was not the trifling matter which it had been incautiously supposed. 
The first result of the novel aspect thus given to him was perhaps 
to raise him to an unpremeditated popularity ; a fellow who had 
such pith in his arm must be a good fellow at bottom. Second 
thoughts, however, somewhat modified that conclusion; a single 
blow, aptly delivered, although it had effectually upset Sam, was 
not quite enough to upset the mature conclusions of an acquaintance 
extending over several weeks. Some further tests were needed. 
After a noisy and rather protracted discussion, therefore, it was 
decided by the party to go in a body to the villa, call out Lemaine, 
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and cause him to give an account of himself; to show further cause, 
in fact, why he should be regarded as a person different from what 
he had heretofore been. This object was, doubtless, somewhat vague, 
and might easily develope into something unlooked for; but the 
persons concerned did not much care for that. They were in search 
of information, and it was all the same to them how they came by 
it. If a row were necessary to the attainment of their purpose, a 
row by all means let there be. 

Within a quarter of an hour from the time of Sam’s discomfiture, a 
little squad of six or seven men were upon the scene. Sam was 
sitting up in the road, ineffectually wiping the gore from his 
countenance, and probably experiencing a sickly sensation in the 
stomach. He was helped, to his feet, but received little sympathy ; 
on the contrary, he was copiously chaffed, and advised to go home 
and ask the parson to teach him boxing. “These ghosts, you see, 
Sam,” observed our old friend the humourist, “are uncommon lively 
with their mawleys, and you never kin tackle em without you've 
got a pile of the’logical argiments handy.” Poor Sam made no 
rejoinder to this sally, but slowly meandered up the road to the 
village, where he retired into privacy, and was seen no more that 
evening. 

The squad now advanced to the villa, and one of their number 
knocked on the door. It was opened by Skene, whose face was more 
flushed than usual, and there was a noticeable sparkle in his eyes. 

“Well, boys, what is it?” he demanded. 

“Welt, Mr. Skene, we'd like to speak with your pardner, Lemaine, 
if he'd be so good as step out a few minutes.” 

“Lemaine? You can’t see him,” replied Skene curtly. 

“Guess that won’t do, Mr. Skene. Must have him out, ye see; 
we're sot on it.” 

“What do you want with him?” 

“Well, we'd just like a chat with him, boss, that’s all. He 
cleaned Sam out pretty lively, and we want to hear what he’s got 
to say about it.” 

“You had better ask Sam what he has to say about it. He 
attacked Lemaine without any provocation, and he got what he 
deserved. You can’t see Lemaine; he’s busy, and so am I.” 

“Now, look here, boss, you’re a good fellow, and we don’t want 
no trouble with you. But we’ve come down for t’other chap, and 
we're bound to have him.” . 

“ Boys,” said Skene, drawing his eyebrows together a little and 
planting himself squarely in the doorway, “ you won’t see Lemaine 
to-night ; and you won’t see him at all. I have settled with him, 
myself. And you can’t come into this house to-night, unless you 
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have a mind to come over me. You can do it, I know, but you 
wouldn’t find it worth the trouble. I have good reasons for telling 
you this. ‘To-morrow you may come in and welcome; but you can’t 
do it to-night, unless you have a mind to kill me.” 

The manner in which Skene said this inspired the conviction that he 
meant it. He was armed, and it was evident that at least one of the 
attacking party would have to suffer in case of violence being at- 
tempted. Upon consultation, it appeared that the game was not 
worth the candle. Precautions could be taken that Lemaine should 
not escape; so that acquiescence in Skene’s present determination 
would only be postponing their purpose, not abandoning it. As to 
what Skene meant by saying that they would not see Lemaine again 
at all, and that he had “ settled with him,” they did not trouble their 
heads about that, being themselves of a different way of thinking. 
After a few more words, therefore, half chaff and half warning, they 
withdrew, and betook themselves to the grocery-store to talk it over. 

Their deliberations were protracted to a late hour. But about 
one o'clock in the morning, when the deliberations were no longer 
distinguishable from convivial uproar, some one suddenly bawled out, 
“ Hold up, boys! Shootin’ going on somewhere! ” 

There was a lull, during which the sound of another shot was 
heard. This produced almost absolute silence; but there was no 
further repetition of the ominous noise. 

“'Whereabouts was it ?” some one asked at length. 

“Tt come from the way of the camp, I thought,” said the man’ 
who had first drawn attention to it. “Shall we go out and have 
a look, boys?” 

This proposition created a renewal of the uproar, some being in 
favour of going, while others preferred to stand by their tumblers, 
and let the shooting take care of itself. At length some of the 
party sallied forth, leaving behind those who were incapable of 
accompanying them, or averse from doing so. They first proceeded 
up the street towards the north, though several were of opinion 
that they ought to go in the opposite direction. In effect, after 
proceeding for some distance, and discovering nothing, they came 
to a halt, and with the fickleness of half-intoxicated men, concluded 
that either there had been no shooting at all, or else it was some- 
where else than they had supposed. They began to straggle back. 
At the entrance of the village they met no less a person than Sam, 
looking pallad and disturbed. 

“What's up, boys?” he inquired. “ What’s the shindy about ?” 

“ Hullo, Sam, where did you come from? How’s your nose, old 


boy? Geta poultice and go to bed!” were the exclamations that 
saluted him. 
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“T’ve been in bed,” replied Sam, with a shaking voice. “ This 
rumpus woke me up. Somebody said as there’d been shootin’. 
Anybody hit ?” 

“T guess nobody’s been hit since Sam was,” broke in the humourist, 
who was the soberest man of the party. “It’s most likely some 
darned hoax, boys, just to get us off our liquor. Let’s go back to 
the store and have another round!” 

This advice was pronounced sound, and they were proceeding to 
act upon it, when they were arrested by an apparition the like of 
which had never before been seen in Cranberryville. It was a 
woman, and a woman whom every man there instantly recognised 
asalady. There she stood in the centre of the street, holding up 
her hand as if to demand silence. She was clad in a well-worn 
riding-dress; her face was pale and rigidly set; her eyes like 
angry stars. 

“Men,” she said at once, in a voice that panted from some late 
exertion, but was none the less sweet and penetrating, “there has 
been a murder done. Will you come and help me?” 

The humourist acted as spokesman. “Show us the way, miss. 
That’s what we're here for. And if there’s a man here as won’t help 
to see you through, why, let him just say it!” 

A general chorus of assent and approval followed. The lady 
expressed her thanks by a look which every man felt as a personal 
tribute to himself. “It is down here,” she said; and turning, she 
walked at a rapid pace towards the villa, the men tramping after her 
in whispered bewilderment and admiration. 

A few rods on the hither side of the villa, the lady left the road 
and struck off across the meadow. At length a clump of bushes was 
reached, amidst which the lady led the way, and she came to a stand 
beside the figure of a man, who lay stretched out on his face, motion- 
less. ‘ He was dead before I left him,” was all she said. 

It was a moonlight night, and the sky, which had until a few 
minutes before been covered with broken clouds, was now partly 
clear. They turned the man over, so as to see his face, upon which 
the moonlight fell. He had been shot through the back of the head, 
and the bullet, tearing its way through the skull, had come out 
between the eyes, disfiguring the countenance, though not past re- 
cognition. very one there recognised it at once. The red hair and 
beard were not to be mistaken. It was Pryce Lemaine. 

“Do you know who done it, miss?” demanded the humourist, 
after the first exclamations of astonishment were over. 

“T do not know,” she said; “ but I think it was some one from 
that house,” pointing towards the villa. ‘We had started to walk 
over from the camp, but missed our way, and were lost on the prairie, 
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until we saw a light there. As we came up, 1 heard a door open, 
but saw no one. Then I waited in the road while he,” indicating 
the body, “ went round to see if there were any one to speak to. 
When he was a little way off, I saw some one creep up behind him, 
and fire at him, and then run away. I ran up, but he had fallen, 
and was dead. Then I heard another shot, and afterwards the door 
of the house shut, and the light was put out. So I came up to the 
village after you.” 

There was a murmur of surprise. “ You know this man then, 
miss ?” said the spokesman. 

“ Yes; he was my brother.” 

“This looks a queer job, take it altogether,” remarked the other, 
turning to his companions. “It looks bad for the boss. You'd best 
stand back a bit, miss, whilst we go to the house and make inquiries. 
Come on, boys!” 

They went to the door and knocked. <A yoice from within— 
Skene’s voice—answered, “ Who’s there?” 

“We're come in the name of the law, boss. You'd best open; 
there’s been murder done.” 

The door was unbolted and thrown open immediately. There 
stood Skene, in his shirt and leggings, with his revolver in his hand. 
He confronted them for a moment in silence. 

“Who has been murdered?” he then said. “I thought the 
murderers were coming for me. I saw one fellow sneaking about 
here, and I fired at him.” 

“ We shall find out about that afterwards, boss. It’s your pardner 
Lemaine as is killed, and as things look now, it’s you is under suspicion 
of doin’ it.” 

Skene stared, and then broke into a short laugh. ‘ You’ve made 
some strange mistake, men,” he said at last. ‘ Lemaine is not dead 
in the first place; he’s as much alive as ever he was; and in the 
second place he isn’t here, and never will be here again, as I told you 
before.” 

“Well, if he ain’t here, boss, then all I’ve got to say is, so much 
the worse for you. As for his being dead, I saw him dead with my 
own eyes three minutes back. And the lady here, she says it was 
most likely you as done it. We're sorry for ye, boss, darn me if we 
ain’t, and it’s a queer enough job anyway; but I guess you’d best 
come along with us, quiet like, and then if you're all right, why you 
kin prove it at the trial.” 

“The lady! What lady?” 

“Why, his sister, she says—Oh! here she is now!” 

In fact, she had come up, and now advanced through the knot 
of men, who made way for her respectfully, until she and Skene 
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could see each other. Skene’s face suddenly flushed crimson, and he 
started forwards. 

“ Marie! how are you here? What is this?” 

She gave back a step, her cheeks and lips white, and her eyes 
fastened upon him in a sort of cold terror. But after a minute she 
pressed her hand to her bosom, and wavered a little where she stood, 
and the rigid expression of her mouth and eyes softened and became 
tender and piteous. “No, no,’ she murmured faintly, “no, I have 
made a mistake. It was not you, Cyriack; for, you know, you said 
you—loved me!” Her knees swayed, her head drooped, but Cyriack 
caught her in his arms. 


The story does not end altogether tragically, however. The clearing 
up of the little mystery might doubtless be elaborated at considerable 
length, but it is better to be brief. In that interview which he had 
with Lemaine after discovering the latter forging cheques in his study, 
Cyriack spoke to him substantially as follows: “I don’t wish to 
expose you, because I love your sister, and I don’t want her to be 
weighted with your disgrace. But neither can I let a man whom I 
know to be a thief, take charge of the survey to which you have just 
been appointed. Yet if I sent you off out of the way without any 
explanation, suspicion will fall on you, which I should not be able to 
explain away, at all events to your sister. But, with the aid of a wig 
and a false beard, I can make myself look like you to those who do 
not know you well. I will go out on the survey in a double cha- 
racter—alternately as you and as myself: the men on the survey 
who have seen you will be deceived, and Marie can at least be kept 
from knowing for a while. You may go anywhere out of the civilized 
world you like, but if I hear of you either in America, England, or 
Europe, I will give you up to justice without mercy. I will keep up 
my personation of you long enough to give you a fair chance to get 
out of the way; then I shall write to Marie and put her out of her 
suspense ; and the knowledge that you are safe and your crime not 
known may help her to bear the affliction. I will give you money 
enough to start in life, and mind you use it well! So, off with 
you!” 

Off Lemaine went accordingly, and Skene carried out his part of 
the programme as we have seen. But the vessel in which Lemaine 
sailed for South America (this at all events was his own story) was 
wrecked off Cape Hatteras, his money was lost, and he barely escaped 
to shore. He made his way by slow degrees back to New York, 
where he found his sister, who by that time had prosecuted her 
inquiries so far as to have developed a partially accurate theory of 
what had actually occurred. The wretched man, however, approached 
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her with some pathetic and self-justifying tale, which she was only 
too ready to credit ; and it was agreed that they should start for the 
west in search of Skene. Lemaine seems to have fancied that he 
would be able to work upon Skene through the love which the latter 
bore to Marie, and in that way to get more money out of him; Marie 
meanwhile supposing that Skene would be glad to see him, and think- 
ing nothing of herself. They arrived at the surveyors’ camp late in 
the evening of the fatal day, and were directed on to the village. * At 
that very hour Sam was lurking about the villa, in the hopes of being 
able to avenge himself on the supposed Lemaine for the thrashing he 
had received. Skene, hearing footsteps outside the window, had just 
opened the door to warn the intruder off, when the real Lemaine was 
approaching the house from the other side. Sam, thinking he had 
got his man, crept up behind him and fired; then ran behind the 
house and so escaped to the road. There Skene caught sight of him, 
and supposing him to be one of a gang who were attacking him, sent 
a purposely ineffective bullet after him, by way of admonishing any 
others who might be near. He then locked himself into the house, 
and prepared, if necessary, to stand a siege. The sequel has been 
told. 

The matter did not after all come to trial. The case against Skene 
would hardly have held water; but he was spared the absurdity of 
having to appear in the dock on what would virtually have been a 
charge of compassing his own murder, by the self-betrayal of Sam 
himself. This worthy had been left alone beside the body of the 
man he had slain; and the grimness of the situation, augmented by 
his nervous debility, as well as by the growing misgiving that he had 
murdered the wrong man, was too much for his self-control. He 
broke forth into terrified cries and moanings, and, upon being inter- 
rogated, the miserable truth was drawn from him. But he escaped 
the penalty of the law by coming to a premature end in gaol, 
whether by his own hand or in the course of “nature” we need not 
inquire. 

As for Cyriack and Marie, they understood each other at last, nor 
was their love quenched by the tragic circumstance which had brought 
about its discovery. I do not know how lon;; it was before they 
married, but I remember that, when I saw them a year ago, Mrs. 
Skene was nursing a remarkably good-looking baby. 
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“Ob, io!” 


A MONOLOGUE. 





I was a young girl once—not so very long ago—a very shy 
young girl. I smile now, as I think of the agonies of timidity 
and embarrassment which I used to go through every day—every 
hour almost—with such very inadequate cause! When I first 
“came out”’—when I began to go to balls, receptions, afternoon 
teas, garden-parties—positively every one who came to speak to 
me was a fresh source of terror, another alarming incarnation of 
society, before whom I felt more utterly speechless and awkward 
than words can describe. My very heart used to quail when I 
saw good-natured friends of my mother’s come up to me, out of 
sheer kindness, I am sure, to make small talk to me. When some 
courtly young man would advance to put my cup down, or some 
still more polite youth invite me to dance, I was pleased, of 
course—but oh! the sufferings I underwent! I was so shy on 
these occasions that I could absolutely utter no word, and the 
more nervously I tried to think of something to say, the more 
utterly did speech, thought, intelligence and everything else 
appear to have departed from me! At last, unable to bear it any 
longer, I confided my sorrows to my mother one evening, as we 
were going out toa ball, and asked her to help me. ‘“ My dear 
Violet,” she said, smiling, “ girls of seventeen are not expected to 
be very eloquent; if you can listen agreeably when people talk 
to you, and make some trifling rejoinder every now and again, that 
will do quite well for the present.” 

“But that is exactly my difficulty. I can’t think of any 
rejoinder. I am so shy, all my ideas go away the moment people 
speak to me!” 

“But surely you can think of saying Oh yes or Oh no, as the 
case may be? That is not a great effort of imagination!” 

“But I should never know which to say. I should invariably 
say yes when it ought to have been no. If I only had one answer 
that would always do, then I shouldn’t have to think about it 
at all.” 

“Well, I am not sure that it would be a good plan always to 


answer yes to everything that is said to you. You might find it 
inconvenient sometimes!” 
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“Then I will say Oh no—that can never commit me to any- 
thing.” 

“Very well,” said my mother, laughing. ‘ You had better try 
it to-night, and see how it succeeds !” 

So, thus provided with a fund of conversation, I arrived at the 
ball a little happier in my mind than I generally felt on these 
occasions, but still with some misgivings, as usual. We were 
received at the drawing-room by our hostess, Mrs. Fenwick, one 
of the kindest-hearted women in the world, who was at once 
anxious to find me a host of partners. “ Now, my dear, you've 
come prepared to enjoy yourself, I hope; you don’t mean to sit by 
your mother all the evening, as some strait-laced young ladies I 
know do?” 

“Qh, no!” 

“You must let me introduce a great many partners to you.” 

“Oh, no!” I said, deprecatingly. 

“Nonsense! Of course I shall. There is my nephew just 
arriving. Arthur, you know Miss Graham. Violet, I need not 
introduce Captain Gosset to you.” 

“Qh, no!” 

“May I have the pleasure of a waltz? or is your card quite 
full?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“That is delightful. Let us have a turn now, before the room 
is too crowded.” And off we went. “I don’t think I have ever 
had a better waltz in my life,” he said as we left off. “I won’t ask 
you if you have enjoyed it too, that would be conceited of me!” 

“Oh, no!” 

“We have not met for such ages. I was wondering if I should 
ever see you again. Not since that day at Maidenhead, have 
we?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“‘ How delicious it was on the river in the evening, and what a 
splendid little canoe that was I rowed youin! Nothing so jolly 
as a canoe, is there?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“T dare say, though, you’ve been on the river hundreds of times 
since, and have forgotten all about that day ?” 

“Qh, no!” 

“What a pity—there is the end of the waltz! You must give 
me another presently. Let me see, this is No. 4? give me No. 9 
and No. 13. May I put my name down for those? you don’t think 
that will be too many?” 

“Oh, no!” 


“OH, NO!” 


“Tt isn’t enough, J think!” 

“Oh, n——” (checks herself). 

“Let us go out on to the baleony—or are you afraid of being 
too cold ?” 

“Qh, no!” I don’t know how long we remained on the 
balcony. I am afraid, a long time. Presently Lucy Fenwick 
came out, with Mr. Le Marchant. By the way, I believe it was 
settled when they were children, by their mothers, that Lucy was 
to marry her cousin, Arthur Gosset, when they grew up. People 
say that Mrs. Fenwick is very anxious, now, to bring it about. I 
don’t care about Lucy very much. She talks and giggles so much, 
no one knows what she is going to say next. “ What, Violet! is 
this where you are?” she cried. “ Mrs. Graham has been wonder- 
ing what has become of you. Is this where you have been all 
the evening ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“She says it is more than half an hour since she has seen 
you!” 

“Oh, no!” I said indignantly as I rose. 

“ This is our dance, I believe--No 9,” Captain Gosset said, as 
we stepped back into the room. 

“Oh, no!” I said, incredulously, rather horrified at finding that 
actually four dances had passed while we were on the balcony. 

“Indeed it is, I assure you,” he said. “Don’t let us waste any 
more of this delicious music! . . . not so nice as it was before— 
too many people now. Let us go on to the balcony again.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“That is very cruel of you. Mind you don’t forget that you 
have promised me No. 13.” 

“Oh, no!” 

By the time No. 13 came round, I was quite tired out with 
dancing, and besides, the room was so hot and crowded one could 
hardly move. So Captain Gosset suggested that instead of danc- 
ing we should go into the conservatory, which was delightfully 
cool, and quite empty. “Jolly place, a conservatory!” he said— 
“ fountains plashing—Chinese lanterns burning—flowers smelling 

. .and—all that! No place like it when you want to talk, is 
there?” 

“Oh, no!” 

After this remark, however, Captain Gosset relapsed into 
silence, instead of at once breaking into the irresistible eloquence 
he had led me to expect—and we both sat for some minutes 
contemplating the fountains, the flowers and the Chinese lanterns, 
which at last appeared to have the desired effect—for he suddenly 
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said: “Miss Graham !—Violet!—do you mind my calling you 
Violet ?” 


“Oh, no!” 
“T am going to India next month—it may be years beforeI see 
you again 

“Oh, no,” I said reassuringly. 

“T cannot leave England without speaking to you—without 
telling you of my love—for you know, you must have seen, what 
I feel for you ; have you not guessed it long ago?” 

“Qh, no!” 

“Nay, I am sure you have. Violet, could you, would you 
endure the idea of going out to India?” 

“Oh, no!” I said, decidedly. 

“What! You would not? But surely you must care a little for 
me—you could not have been to me as you have been, if you did 
not feel something more for me than friendship.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Think over what I have said then; do not reject the idea at 
once—give me a little hope! I am not displeasing to you, am 
I ? »” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Do you dislike a soldier’s life ? ” 

“Oh, no!” j 

“My darling, how happy you would make me——” At 
this moment Mrs. Fenwick appeared in the doorway. 

“What, Violet, my dear child!—are you not afraid of a chill, 
sitting in this cold place ?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“Have you had any supper ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Arthur, how neglectful of you! Do take Miss Graham in 
to supper!” And so we went into the supper-room, where there 
was an immense crowd, and where Lucy Fenwick kindly insisted 
on giving me up her seat between two female friends of her 
mother’s; and after supper we went home. 





Captain Gosset went to India, the next {month. You will ask 
whether I ever went there too ?—‘ Oh, no!” Time, and absence, 


new friends and fresh scenes, turned the current of his thoughts, 
and brought healing to his grief. His heart did not break—- 
neither did mine. He is now I believe happily married—so am 
I, so is Lucy Fenwick ; and we are none of us as foolish, or as 

shy, as we were ten years ago—Oh, no! ! . 














May Rhyme for May-time. 


Sweet, fickle bird, whose single word, 
Conveys to lovers warning ; 

O’er dewy fields of unmown hay, 

Lush with the promise of fair May, 

Stealeth the murmur of thy lay, 
Dear cuckoo, in the morning. 


From smoke of town, I hie me down, 
A “bird of passage ” lonely, 
And steep’d in bluebells to the knees, 
"Neath fretted shade of waving trees, 
The burden of my mind I ease, 
To thee, dear cuckoo, only! 


Say, what is love? A woman’s glove, 
To be discarded lightly ? 
Are all the good old virtues dead? 
Have truth, and faith, and honour fled? 
Must true love linger on unwed? 
Dear cuckoo, tell me rightly! 


“ Autres temps, autres moeurs,” affaires du cocur 
Were once regarded duly ; 

The preua chevalier to-day 

Makes ardent love and rides: away; 

When “hearts are trumps” must woman pay ? 
Dear cuckoo, answer truly. 


Come clear thy throat and tune thy note, 
Speak, cuckoo, I implore thee! 
“Tove one, love all, love day by day,” 
“Time flies, it is not always May ;—” 
Is that thy creed, is this thy lay ? 
False cuckoo, I abhor thee! 

















MAY RHYME FOR MAY-TIME. 


The nightingale doth tell her tale 

In melody diviner 
Than thine, thou vagrant varlet, who 
To each new love doth sing “cuckoo,” 
And bid anon thy mock adieu 

In melancholy “ minor.” 


Ye maidens dear, lend willing ear, 
Nor pout those lips of coral, 
Avoid the cuckoos great and small, 

In park, at theatre, or ball; 
So shall my lyric preach to all 
A little Mayfair moral! 


Bast Harrison. 











[ 7 ] 


Some bye-gone Bath Days. 


Tue close of the seventeenth century witnessed the development 
of a phase of society whose votaries found at Bath amusement 
suited to every variety of taste and disposition in the fashionable 
world of the day. Not that the springs had been, by any means, 
unvisited aforetime, or that persons of distinction had neglected 
to avail themselves of such virtues as resided in them—no long 
time previous Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, and Mary Beatrice, 
James the Second’s Queen (albeit for reasons vastly dissimilar), 
had resorted thither—but about the era referred to, the monotony 
of such as sought relief from the healing fountains of the “ queen 
of watering places,” was relieved by the additional attractions 
of dancing and dissipation. Slight indeed, save to the crippled 
or infirm, had been the inducement to visit a city whose baths 
were described as bear gardens, whence modesty was alto- 
gether excluded, and into which dogs, cats, pigs, and human 
creatures alike were flung, even while visitors were bathing. 
The accommodation, also, was of the most meagre, not to say 
sordid, description. The floors of the rooms were coloured with 
a mixture of soot and small beer, to hide neglect and imperfec- 
tion ; the wainscotted walls were seldom painted, and the hearths 
and chimney-pieces were coated with whitewash. 

With the reign of Queen Anne, however, Bath began to assume 
a new character, as an asylum for wealthy invalids, and a resort 
for “ladies of quality,” with their fans and essences, and for 
beaux all duly wigged and caned and snuff-boxed. In 1702 the 
queen herself arrived on a visit, being met on the confines of the 
county by a band of Amazons who escorted her to the city; and 
so powerful were the attractions of royalty, even at its dullest, 
that the necessaries of life rose a hundred per cent., the drinking 
pumps could not meet the demands of the visitors, and as much 
as a guinea a night was asked for a bed. The assembled company 
amused themselves by dancing under a tent on the bowling 
green to the music of a fiddle and hautboy. But dancing was 
not the only form of recreation provided. Lovers of high play 
just back from the continent, who, before returning for the winter 
to the attractions of London sought such centres of busy idleness 
as afforded opportunity for the exercise of their special talents, 
found at Bath a field for the manipulation of cards and counters 
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by no means unpromising. Howbeit, as if protesting against the 
foreign mannerisms elsewhere in vogue, the majority of those who 
resorted to Bath carried themselves as though proud of the 
insular roughness, and so country squires frequented the public 
rooms with pipes in their mouths, and danced, as long as seemed 
good to them, in their muddy boots. 

About the year 1705 Beau Nash appeared upon the scene, 
and soon assumed direction of the public amusements, demanding 
allegiance to a code of laws whose stringency but too plainly 
indicates how stern was the discipline needed to enforce any 
approach to good breeding. The son of a tradesman at Swansea, 
Nash had been under the necessity of quitting Oxford in con- 
sequence of having prematurely succumbed to the charms of 
some local syren; and the duties in connection with “carrying 
a pair of colours” having proved uncongenial, the young ensign 
reverted to his original intention of being called to the bar. 
Chosen to superintend the pageant exhibited by the Middle 
Temple in honour of the accession of William III., he so far 
attracted the royal attention as to receive the offer of knight- 
hood. “If your Majesty make me a knight,” he replied, “I wish 
it may be one of the poor Knights of Windsor, and then I shall 
have a fortune able to support my title.” Steele, without 
mentioning names, gives an instance of his humanity.* It seems 
that being required to render his accounts to a committee of the 
Temple, he had charged as one item “ for making a man happy, 
£10.” He had overheard, he said by way of explanation, a poor 
man say to another that such a sum would render him the 
happiest man in the world, and he could not forbear trying the 
experiment. The age, however, was one of such kind of wit as 
is most distant of all other from wisdom. Having lost every 
shilling he possessed in play at York, Nash was offered fifty 
guineas if he would stand naked in a blanket at the Minster door, 
while the congregation was dispersing. He was recognised by no 
less a personage than the Dean. “What!” he exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Nash in masquerade.” ‘ Only a Yorkshire penance, Mr. Dean, for 
keeping bad company,” replied Nash, pointing to his roystering 
companions. 

In the then existing state of society at Bath, Nash saw and 
seized the opportunity of making himself “ the little king of a 
little people.” He became master of the ceremonies in succession 
to a Captain Webster, who had been killed in a duel, and in- 
augurated his reign by prohibiting the wearing of white aprons 
in the ball-room. One night the Duchess of Queensbury, entering 


* ‘Spectator,’ No. 248. 
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the room wearing an apron trimmed with precious lace, Nash 
removed the offending garment and threw it among the ladies’ 
maids on the back benches, observing that “none but waiting 
women appeared in white aprons.” The heroine of this story was 
the famous beauty, Katherine Hyde, daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon, celebrated by Prior in the pretty poem commencing, 
“Thus Kitty, beautiful and young.” She it was who took Gay 
under her patronage, nursing him in sickness so carefully that he 
declared that had he been their nearest relative, the Duke and 
Duchess could not have treated him with an attendance more 
constant. Greater difficulty was, however, encountered in the 
endeavour to make the country gentry wear shoes and stockings 
and remove their boots. The habit was thus turned into ridicule : 


FRONTINELLA’S INVITATION TO THE ASSEMBLY. 


“Come, one and all, to Hoyden Hall, 
For there we meet to-night ; 
Let prudes and fools 
Mind fashion’s rules, 
We Hoydens all decency slight ; 
Come trollops and slatterns, 
Cocked hats and white aprons, 
We beat up for folly’s recruits; 
For why should not we 
In dress be as free 
At Hog’s-Norton’s squires in boots.” 


And at length Nash so far succeeded in his crusade that when 
any gentleman presented himself in the ball-room in boots, he 
would walk up to him and gravely express regret that he should 
have forgotten his horse. Much indignation having been roused 
by a duel fought by torchlight, in which one of the combatants 
was run through the body, Nash saw a favourable opportunity 
for repressing the custom of duelling, and even wearing swords 
within his dominions was a practice subsequently forbidden. 

The ceremonies of the day, at this time, commenced with the 
bath. Between six and nine o'clock in the morning the fair 
bather was brought from her lodgings in a sedan, and as she 
entered the water there was set before her a little floating tray, 
on which reposed her handkerchief, snuff-box, and bouquet. A 
delightful picture of the scene is afforded by Anstey (1766) : 

“Ah, ’twas pretty to see them all put on their flannels, 
And then take to the water like so many spaniels; 
*Twas a glorious sight to see the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necks, 

And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl 
In a great smoking kettle as big as our hall.” 
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Smollett, in ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ gives a young lady’s descrip- 
tion of things at a period somewhat later: “ All is gaiety, good- 
humour, and diversion. ... We have music in the pump-room 
every morning, cotillons every forenoon in the rooms, balls twice 
a week, concerts every other night, besides private assemblies 
and parties without number. At eight in the morning we go in 
déshabille to the pump-room, crowded like a Welsh fair, and there 
you see the highest quality and the lowest tradesfolk jostling each 
other without ceremony, hail fellow, well met. Right under the 
pump-room windows is the King’s bath, a large cistern, where 
you see the patients up to their neck in the hot water. The 
ladies wear jackets and petticoats of brown linen, with chip hats, 
in which they fix their handkerchiefs to wipe their faces; but 
they look so flushed and so frightful that I always turn my eyes 
another way.” Miss Burney’s Evelina also was sore amazed at 
this public exhibition of ladies in the bath, condemned by Johnson 
(who visited the Thrales at Bath, 1776) as an instance of bar- 
barity he believed without parallel in any other part of the world. 
“Tt is true,” says Evelina, “their heads are covered, but the very 
idea of being seen in such a situation by any who pleases to look 
is indelicate.” Reverting, however, to the days of Beau Nash: 
the bath over, people of fashion occasionally had concert break- 
fasts, which cost “ one-and-twenty pence apiece,” and after break- 
fast there were sometimes lectures on scientific subjects, handled, 
however, in a style, even now not wholly out of fashion, so as to 
furnish as much amusement as possible without exacting too 
much from the attention. By-and-by the pump-room opened, 
where, to the sweet strains of music, the company strolled and 
chatted and drank the water. At four came dinner, and on 
Tuesday and Friday there were public balls, the theatre being 
open nightly. Out of consideration for invalids, the balls began 
at six and ended at eleven, being opened by a minuét danced by 
the two persons of highest distinction present, ladies who intended 
to dance minuets being expected to wear lappets. Each gentle- 
man was to dance with two ladies consecutively until the two 
hours allotted to minuets were passed, and at nine the ladies were 
to be taken to tea. Country dances followed, and the hour for 
retiring was so irrevocably fixed that we are assured when 
Princess Amelia, second daughter of George II., once begged for 
“one dance more,” Nash declared to her that his laws were as 
those of Lycurgus, absolutely irreversible. Her Royal Highness 
had made the journey from town in a sedan chair, and so enjoyed 
her visit that she returned in 1752, when she drank the water 
twice daily in the pump-room, and amused herself by angling 
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from a summer-house by the river side, dressed in a riding-habit 
and black velvet postilion cap tied under the chin. She rose 
early, sat up late, played cards with Beau Nash, and used 
language strikingly emphatic. Her elder sister Anne, with her 
husband the Prince of Orange, paid a visit to Bath a few years 
previous. Lord Harvey, in his memoirs of George IL, says of the 
Prince: “ His body was deformed, so that if you looked at him 
behind, you would say he had no head; and if you looked at him 
in front, you would say he had no legs.” Nash signalized the 
event by the erection of an obelisk thirty feet high; and when, 
four years later, the visit of the Prince of Wales was com- 
memorated by a memorial twice the height, Pope (a frequent 
guest at Prior Park) was applied to for an inscription, and though 
ultimately consenting, at first professed himself unequal to the 
task. He had received, he said, so few favours from the great 
that he was utterly unacquainted with the kind of thanks they 
preferred. 

The arrival of persons of rank was welcomed by the pealing of 
the Abbey bells, and the salutations of the waits, for which the 
established fee varied from half-a-crown to half-a-guinea, and 
every head of a family was expected to subscribe on arrival, to the 
various places of amusement. Mr. Simkin Blunderhead thus wrote 
to his mother : 


“No city, dear mother, this city excels 
In charming sweet sounds both of fiddles and bells; 
I thought, like a fool, that they only would ring 
For a wedding, or judge, or the birth of a king; 
But I found ’twas for me that the good-natured people 
Rung so loud that I thought they would pull down the steeple.” 


The time came, however, when gambling reached such a pitch 
that severe penalties were enacted by the legislature against all 
games of chance. Pharo, basset, and hazard, were equally de- 
clared illegal, and so games with new names were invented, chief 
among which were “roly-poly,” “ Marlborough’s battles,” and 
“E.0.” Nash became part proprietor of tables where the new 
games were played, and his reputation was quick to suffer accord- 
ingly. In his latter years he grew peevish and unpopular, jealous, 
it is said, of Quin, whom he suspected of being anxious to supplant 
him. 

Complaining one day to Lord Chesterfield of his ill-luck at 
play: 

“Would you think it, my lord,” said he, “fortune last night 
tricked me out of £500.” 

“Why, Nash,” replied his lordship, “I don’t wonder at your 
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losing money, but all the world is surprised where you get it to 
lose.” 

His latter days were embittered by poverty, but the corporation 
of Bath allowed him ten guineas a month, and after his death, 
provided £50 to bury him with proper respect. The press teemed 
with sketches of his life, and language the most exaggerated was 
used in his praise; he was described, for instance, as a “ constel- 
lation of the heavenly sphere,” and it was gravely declared that 
“impotent posterity would in vain fumble to produce his fellow.” 
Nash owed little to nature. Clumsy in person, with features harsh 
and irregular, he arrived at Bath at a time when the need of an 
organizer was sorely felt, and when one of the leading physicians 
of the day threatened to ruin the resort by writing against the 
efficacy of the waters. Goldsmith wrote his life, for which he 
received fourteen guineas from Newbery the publisher in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Goldsmith himself occasionally visited Bath, the 
guest of Lord Clare in North Parade, to whom, acknowledging the 
present of a haunch of venison, he addressed the poem com- 
mencing : 

“Thanks, my Lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Ne’er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter.” 


The ‘Bath Journal’ of January 27th, 1766, announced the 
death of Quin, who fifteen years previously had exchanged the 
triumphs of the stage, for the rest and tranquillity to be found at 
Bath. <A master of elocution, he had instructed the children of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and when George III. delivered his first 
speech from the throne, exclaimed with exultation hardly repre- 
hensible, “I taught the boy to speak.” Quin had a quarrelsome 
tongue, but his repartees were generally humourous. He had con- 
cieved a great dislike to Warburton, whom Pitt afterwards made 
Bishop of Gloucester. Meeting him one day at Prior Park, the 
residence of Ralph Allen, to whom Pope refers in the lines: 


“Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame,” 


Warburton begged Quin to furnish the company with some taste 
of his qualifications as an actor. Quin delivered some speeches 
from Venice Preserved, and among them the lines: 


“Honest men 
Are the soft easy couches on which knaves 
Repose and fatten.” 


So emphasizing the honest men and knaves, as to indicate without 
the aid of a glance that they were personated in his mind by Allen 
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and Warburton. Quin was buried in the Abbey, and Garrick 
wrote his well known epitaph. 

In the autumn of the same year (1766), Horace Walpole arrived 
from Twickenham. The cynical little man could see no beauty in 
Bath, he hated living in a fair, the public rooms and the loo were 
alike to him insupportable; and the new buildings, “looking like 
so many hospitals,” the perpendicular hills and paltry river, all 
made him sigh for the lovely Thames, and “the prettiest bauble 
possible,” as he was wont to describe Strawberry Hill. Watering 
places, such as Bath, mimicking the Capital, did but seem to him 
as abigails tricked out in cast-off gowns. He was at Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s chapel the Sunday morning when John Wesley preached 
his first sermon there (his brother Charles had volunteered, but 
his doctrine was not in favour), and thus described the service. 
“They had boys and girls,” he wrote, “with charming voices, 
who sang hymns to Scotch ballad tunes. There were two eagles 
with red cushions for the parson and clerk, behind them rise 
three steps, in the midst of which is a third eagle for the pulpit. 
Scarlet arm chairs toall three. On either side a balcony for elect 
ladies, the rest of the congregation sit on forms, Wesley himself 
is a clean, elderly man, fresh coloured, his hair smoothly combed, 
with a little soupgon of curl at the ends, as evidently an actor as 
Garrick. The congregation very mean, except the few from 
curiosity, and some honourable women, among them the Countess 
of Buchan (Erskine’s mother) carrying a pure, rosy, vulgar face 
to heaven.” Lady Betty Cobbe, daughter-in-law of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and cousin of Lady Huntingdon, used sometimes 
to bring bishops to this chapel and smuggle them into the 
curtained seats behind the door, a recess which she called Nico- 
demus’ corner. Lady Huntingdon’s preachers were not fortunate 
in finding favour in the eyes of all her friends. The Duchess of 
Buckingham wrote to her that she thought their doctrines most 
repulsive, and strongly tinctured with impertinence and disrespect 
towards their superiors, in perpetually endeavouring to level all 
ranks, and do away with all distinctions. ‘It is monstrous,” she 
continued, “to be told that you have a heart as sinful as the 
common wretches that crawl the earth. This is highly offensive, 
and I cannot but wonder that your Ladyship should relish any 
sentiments so much at variance with high rank and good breed- 
ing.” A story is told of Nash one day demanding of Wesley the 
authority by which he acted, affirming that his preaching was 
contrary to law, and that people were being frightened out of 
their wits. 

“Sir,” replied Wesley, “ did you ever hear me preach?” 
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“No,” said the King of Bath. 

“ How then can you judge of what you never heard ?” 

“ By common report,” replied Nash. 

“Sir,” said Wesley, “is not your name Nash? I dare not judge 
of you by common report.” 

It is added that the master of the ceremonies thereupon deemed 
it best to withdraw. 

Walpole tells us that he dined one day with Sir John and Lady 
Miller at Batheaston, where, every Thursday, a “ Parnassus Fair ” 
was held, and the quality from Bath contended for prizes for verse 
compositions collected in an antique vase adorned with pink 
ribbons. These often consisted of bouts rimés, or rhyming termi- 
nations, which had been previously filled up by the competitors. 
Six judges awarded wreaths of myrtle to the successful candidates 
for poetic fame, who, amidst the plaudits of the assembly, were 
crowned by the fair hands of their hostess. Three volumes of 
these effusions were published, entitled “Poetical Amusements 
at a Villa near Bath;” and among the contributors were the 
Duchess of Northumberland, Lords Palmerston and Carlisle, 
Anstey, Garrick, and others of literary celebrity. Johnson held 
these verses very cheap. ‘“ Bouts rimés,” said he, “is a mere 
conceit, and an old conceit, and I wonder how people were 
persuaded to write in that manner for this lady. The Duchess 
of Northumberland may do what she pleases—nobody will say 
anything to a lady of her high rank;—but I should be apt to 
throw ’s verses in his face.” 

The elder Pitt was for many years member for the city, and 
ofttimes resorted thither to seek relief in its waters from attacks 
of his constitutional malady. He lived at No. 7, Circus, and 
there it was that, on the day preceding his embarkation for 
America, General Wolfe was invited to dinner. Lord Temple 
was the only other guest. As evening drew on, Wolfe, unduly 
elated by the circumstances of his surroundings, drew his sword, 
flourished it round the room, and boasted the doughty deeds 
which he was about to accomplish. When at last the General 
had taken leave, and his carriage was heard to roll away from the 
door, Lord Chatham gave way to despair. Lifting up his eyes 
and arms, he loudly expressed to Temple his regret that he 
should have confided the fate of the administration and of the 
country to the hands of so vain-glorious a boaster.* 

Stimulated it may well have been by the contemplation of the 
magnificent mansion of Prior Park, which Allen had been enabled 


* Lord Mahon's History, volume iv. 
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to erect out of the profits derived from his improvements in 
conveyance of the Cross-road mails, John Palmer, M.P. for Bath, 
originated the mail coach system in 1784, in which year the first 
mail coach from Bath to London started from the “Three Tuns.” 
Dr. Johnson thought the most pleasing thing in existence was to 
travel, accompanied by a pretty woman, in a mail coach; but though 
we may 


“Miss, the cantering team, the winding way, 
The roadside halt, the post horn’s well known air, 
The inns, the gaping towns, and all the landscape fair,” 


the majority, in these degenerate days, though they may not have 
shared Dickens’s unpleasant experience of “having been upset 
in almost every description of vehicle known in this country,” yet 
prefer the smoothness of the broad gauge, and the speed of the 
“Flying Dutchman.” Palmer ultimately received from Govern- 
ment the sum of £50,000, as a remuneration for his services, and 
to him Bath is indebted for having (1768) obtained a patent for 
the theatre, which thus became the first Theatre Royal out of the 
metropolis, and gave to the world of actors and actresses Edwin, 
King, Henderson, Abingdon (the first Lady Teazle), and the 
immortal Sarah Siddons herself. But space warns us that it is 
time to bring to a close these sketches of bye-gone days, and to 
cease discoursing of the Bath which knew Nelson and Clive and 
Sidney Smith, and whose pump-room and parades furnished to 
the quiet but observant eye of Jane Austen the harvest of 
character which so charmingly flits before us in the pages of 
“Northanger Abbey ;” the Bath where was the erewhile happy 
home to which were borne, to the bitter grief of loving sisters, 
the sad tidings of the fate of the brilliant and fearless André ; 
where Gainsborough painted Foote, “ who had everybody’s face 
but his own,” and Sterne, and Burke, who quitted Bath but to be 
nearer, as he said, to the city, whose habitations are more perma- 
nent, and the lovely Miss Linley, whom Sheridan married, and a 
host of other witty and brilliant ones. Endless as are the asso- 
ciations and pictures of last century life, surrounded and framed 
by the scenery of Bath, the city rejoices not only in the romance 
of the past, but likewise, in some measure, of the patronage 
accorded to the pleasure resorts of the day. Nor to its more 
modern denizens can any field of inquiry lie more invitingly open 
than to search amid the haunts of to-day for vestiges of another, 
and perhaps more brilliant era. 











Mierstham Steeple. 


Ir was the height of summer. The Queen and the Prince were 
to arrive at the castle that afternoon. All the countryside was 
on tiptoe with excitement, and the preparations for the progress 
were in all men’s mouths. Some were eager to tell of the 
triumphal arches which were to greet Her Majesty at every few 
miles of her long drive. Some were full of the great banquet and 
ball that were making ready at the Castle. Some were agog with 
the names and dignities of the Duke’s guests, and some with the 
periods and panegyric of the vicar’s address of welcome. To me 
all this was interesting enough, but I was too inconsiderable to 
play any part in the pageant, and too old to find any lasting 
entertainment in the bare repetition and foretaste of the wonders 
to come. “Let those rehearse,” said J, “that are to recite, and 
gossip that have breath to spare. I can see the cavalcade from 
the Steeple, while it is still in the next parish, and follow it for 
miles across the plain, while these yokels are waiting at the cross- 
roads. I will betake me to the tower and enjoy the spectacle in 
uiet.” 

, Merstham Steeple is one of the features of our side of the 
county. The great old tower stands with its foot well planted 
on the edge of the moor, and gazes proud and vigilant over many 
miles of plain, and moss, and woodland. Who built it is not 
known, but he must have been of a daring and munificent strain ; 
for the tower was built without any nave or chancel, and 
equipped with rich carving and a noble peal of bells. To finish 
the work was not within his compass, but there stands his stately 
fragment admonishing a more niggard posterity to a like gene- 
rosity with the founder. Posterity has basely betrayed his hopes. 
No church rose to match the splendid tower ; and still it stands, 
lonely and undaunted, a mere chamber for bells, and a school of 
change-ringers of much fame. Artists and antiquarians visit it 
and command from it a sweep of most excellent landscape, but few 
from our village ever go that way except when the ringers go 
up to ring a peal. 

So I climbed the weary stairs and took up my station on the 
platform of the bells. The belfry is the floor of the tower level 
with the ground, and is roofed over at ten feet height; and from 
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that belfry ceiling to the tower roof there is no break or barrier, 
except where, about midway, great beams span the abyss and 
carry the bells. The peal is large, in number ten, and because 
the louvres are but small, the bells are crowded together level with 
the orifices, so that the sound of them all may have the same 
ample exit. Istood on the narrow window-ledge from which I 
expected to see the royal procession, and peered through the 
openings. The sun was blazing down in full power, spreading 
over the plain a thin and quivering haze, through which shone 
the moss with a princely glow of purple, and the silver band of 
the river wound and wandered at the foot of the great hanger. 
Under the hill the village nestled sleepy and belated. The tiled 
roofs in the sunlight scorched the eye that looked upon them. I 
could see the banner on the castle tower cling in sullen folds 
round its flagstaff ready for hoisting, and a twinkle on the road 
by Burwood, told me where our gallant troop of yeomanry was 
drawn up with gleaming swords and pawing chargers, waiting to 
lay their service at the feet of their sovereign. A faint and 
indolent lowing now and again floated up from the meadows, and 
an idle dog of the keeper’s bayed with fitful energy. The air was 
thick and faint with the richness of the bean flowers, and a slight 
hum rose up to me from the myriads of bees busy in the beans far 
below. A stray red admiral was coquetting and pluming on one 
of the louvres, opening and closing his glorious wings, and from 
the ivy on the wall a faint occasional cheep, a harsher croak, or 
the rustle of the leaves, told of the swifts and daws who lurked 
and enjoyed their siesta in the inviolable shelter of the creepers. 
The whole scene was one of unmatched beauty, English in 
every line, breathing happiness, contentment, and repose. I 
strained my eyes gazing into the distance, but still the road by 
which the Queen was to come remained white and untenanted, 
dusty and torrid as Sahara, and very fatiguing to the mind’s eye 
as well as to the body’s. Poised upon my narrow window-sill, I 
found my position very cramped, and grew weary of hanging on 
to the louvre with one hand while I shielded my eyes with the 
other. IfI was to remain ensconced here, and in this pose, I was 
like to be fairly spent before the procession came ever in sight. 
The hour, the scene, and the hush, alike hinted and designed 
repose. “I had better have stayed on the bench outside the Cord 
and Cowl,” said I, “than have toiled up these weary steps 
to hang on here for an hour. Am Ia fly that I should stick upon 
@ pane, or take a walk upside, down to beguile the time? I had 
better sit down somewhere. There is nothing to be seen out of 
window except the miller’s bull trying to get into the vicar’s 
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' flower-garden, and I shall have plenty of warning, for by the time 
the party comes in sight, they will be ringing Thoresby bells.” So 
I looked round to find a seat. 

This was a more difficult matter. Imight descend to the belfry, 
but as I looked at the forty feet of steep ladders below me, i 
scouted the very thought. To perch on the ladder at any of its 
narrow rungs was insecure, and distressing to the hams, and, 
as for my window-sill, nothing but cobbler’s wax or crucifixion 
would have given meany fixity of tenure. So I edged out on toa 
great beam, which crossed from wall to wall just under the bells 
to stay up the tower against their swing and jar, and as I am not 
over fond of dangling my legs and kicking my heels over forty 
feet of dark and gloomy space, and the baulk was of a commodious 
and roomy dimension, I lay down on my back and listened for 
Thoresby peal. 

The posture was convenient for thought,andI mused for some time 
of various high matters. The tyrant sun spied me out upon my 
beam, and beat fiercely in upon me, till I thought in that abundant 
glow that I should become quite crisp and inflammable. I closed 
my eyes and shut him out; but presently a new disquiet began to 
plague me, for a most impertinent and intrusive knot in the 
timber bored into my shoulder-blade, and wrung me with anguish. 
Still keeping my eyes closed against the sunlight, I edged 
gingerly along upon my back until I found an easier spot, and 
there I settled myself. I debated for a while upon the virtues 
of our young Queen and the conduct of Sir Robert, weighed the 
Vicar’s last sermon on the inhabitants of the ark and their types, 
reprobated the scoffs which Welt the Chartist cobbler aimed at it ; 
wondered why the taxes were so high, and wished the Ministry at 
perdition, and so arrived at a very composed and benignant frame 
of mind. But I thought they were very long in ringing the bells 
at Thoresby. 


Whish! whish! whish! clang! clang!! clang!!! clang!!!! 


after, opened my heavy eyes and was starting up when I sank’ 
back and stiffened out like a corpse. There I saw in the gloom, a 
great cavern of darkness widen and swoop down over me, and 
Great Bartlemy, our tenor bell, brushed over my prostrate body, 
his great clapper swinging like the tongue between Behemoth’s 
jaws, and as he reached the end of his swing he clanged out a 
dizzy and appalling boom at my very ears. A plague on my 
carelessness! Our bells are so hang that when not in use, 
they are locked slightly atilt, and do not depend to the lowest 
point of their sweep. The stay on which I was resting they 
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clear by but a few inches, and J, my eyes closed against the 
sun, had edged further and further out, not observing their 
position, till I lay just where the course of the tenor crossed 
the beam. There, lulled by the heat and the hum, I had fallen 
asleep, and while I lay supine, the day had waned, and Thoresby 
bells had rung, and the Queen had come and gone, and the ringers 
had left the procession for the belfry, unhitched the bells, and 
begun their peal. 

It was the first swish of the bells sweeping through the air that 
woke me, their first raucous clang that completed my awakening ; 
and now there I lay, a prisoner, not daring to stir an inch, timing 
my breath to the beat of the bells lest a fuller inflation of my 
chest as Bartlemy passed over me should bring me in contact 
with his lip and I be brushed from my beam like a fly. Peter 
and Paul, the next two bells, hung on Bartlemy’s either hand and 
shaved my stay even more closely. My retreat was cut off; 
advance was impossible ; between them and the timber there was 
clearly no room for passage. Just where I lay the swinging bell 
cleared me, and there till the ringing was over and the bells once 
more hitched up askew and wide of the beam, I must needs remain. 

By now the sun was off the tower, and through the louvres I 
could see in glimpses between the swaying bells the glow of the 
evening sky. Upon the olive green a wreath of golden vapour 
hung light and feathery; the evening star gleamed jewel-like 
upon the forehead of the coming night. The swift, hardy and 
fearless of the uproar, hawked the flies up and down, cutting sharp 
ares across the windows, and here and there the devious wayward 
flight of a bat, blackened the sky. I think there was a night 
breeze blowing sharply off the moor, for the wind, churned by the 
bells, dragged into fitful eddies in the damp tower chamber as the 
sun-heated walls cooled irregularly, blew wet upon me in gusts a 
perfect gale. Over my head Bartlemy’s huge mouth was perpetu- 
ally opening and shutting, and he swept aside only to disclose a 
vista of neighbour giants cutting inexorable curves to right and 
left, barring all escape and gathering momentum with the 
minutes, till the tower swayed bodily to right and left with every 
peal, and my timber beam thrilled, and quivered, and buckled up 
and down like an unruly race-horse. The tearing turbulent wind 
snatched me on either side tumultuously, and the jarring and 
upheaved dance of stone and timber in the fabric threatened each 
instant to hurl me like a pebble from a sling into the gloomy 
abyss below. To preserve myself from this my most instant 
jeopardy, and to escape the sick giddiness of terror which the 
unchanging menace of the swinging bells drove deep into my 
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heart, I gingerly, and with an eye over my shoulder for Bartlemy 
the pursuing fiend, turned over on my breast and hugged the beam 
with the grip of my knees and extended arms. 

Hitherto in my more imminent trouble I had not so much 
noticed the uproar of the bells. True that the tenor roared in his 
great voice not ten feet from my ear, that the treble bells cried 
shrilly overhead, and Peter and Paul bawled and bellowed a 
sonorous harmony; the arched roof and quivering walls rever- 
berated the sound and hurled it out over my body through the 
louvres into the night. The tower having neither floors nor 
joists to break the waves, vibrated and redoubled the din like a 
sounding board. Yet while each spring of my beam was lifting 
me inches towards the descending bell and those awful circular 
orifices were dizzily swooping over me like birds of prey, their 
mere din was the least of my troubles. But now the ringers 
began to fire the bells, and the volleys discharged over my head 
like a million of anvils rattling to the sledge, beat into my brain 
with a fierce remorseless tyranny. They began to ring, what at 
its third bell I noted with a prescient and appalling plunge into 
the pit of despair, a Triple Grandsire Major set of changes. These 
things take hours to execute, and our conceited pedants of ringers 
bate not a jot of them. And how long would my shaken nerves 
and tortured muscles hold out ? 

Minute by minute I lay there sicker and sicker and more and 
more unstrung. In the voices of the bells and the shrill yelling 
of the wind, I heard all the demons of the pit shrieking in my ear, 
“Let go! Let go!” Ceaseless, endless, only more monotonous 
for its measured variety, came that series of metallic explosions, 
bursting through the whirlpool of ringing resonance, the débris of 
each note as it died, and knocking, knocking upon my skull with 
veritable and agonising blows. I felt my reason totter, and to save 
myself tried by reflection to win at least a few moments of respite 
from madness. I shouted with all the force of my throat, but for 
all my effort could hear not a sound of it. “If I cannot hear 
myself,” said I, “how shall they hear me in the belfry? Yet 
hear me they must,” and I strained my eyes through the gloom. 
Then an expedient occurred to me, and a spark of hope kindled in 
my darkness and blazed up like a wisp of straw in a wind. Slowly 
and painfully I got off one of my heavy boots and then the other, 
and dropped the first on to the belfry ceiling so far below. The 
bells rang on ; my young hope paled and flickered. “Perhaps the 
boot fell on the upper side ; I must make the heel strike first,” I 
said: “they will hear that;” and carefully I launched my other 
boot, sole downwards. Still that infernal tumult beat and battered 
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down upon me, “ Curse on the oafs,” I screamed inaudibly, “ they 
are drunk, drunk, the sots!” and I lay on my belly and left off to 
clutch the log and wailed like a newborn child. 

How long I remained thus spent and unmanned I know not; 
but the love of life is strong, and presently, when the light was 
now well nigh faded out of the sky, a new device was born in my 
brain. ‘The second boot as the first,” I said to myself, “ fell on 
its soft upper side and bounded off. No wonder they did not hear 
it. This will fall with a more piercing crack ; it may even break 
a way through some rotten spot in the boards,” and detaching my 
watch from its chain, with a beating heart and all my last 
remnants of strength and nerve mustered and hanging on the 
cast, I poised it a moment, opened my fingers and it vanished. 

There was a moment’s suspense and then all was still. The 
awful racket in which my torn and harassed brain had reeled and 
crouched as it seemed through such interminable ages, suddenly 
ceased. Warm tears gushed from my eyes and lay glittering in 
the gloom in great drops on the beam, and there I lay panting 
and whispering, so outworn and feeble that even in that great 
silence I did not hear my own words, “Thank God! Thank God! 
my prayer is heard.” 

But still the tower jerked and swayed, and the wind blew gusty 
and chill. “Iwill get to the ladders and go down to meet them,” 
thought I, “ perhaps they are gone for a rope,” and turning over 
[half rose to my feet. Great God in heaven! I fell flat again, 
not by a hair’s breadth too soon; the great bells were still beat- 
ing and bellowing, jangling, swinging and quivering over my 
head without any pause just as before; and I—I heard not a sound 
of it, nor shall I ever hear again for evermore till I hear the 
trumpet of the Judgment Angel. 

There then I lay a space longer, whether minutes or hours I 
knew not, for time was for me no longer; and half in a trance of 
exhaustion, half in a stupor of despair, I lay all along, and glared 
hopeless into the vault. But I knew by the pulsing of my perch 
that the fierce ringing of the bells still whs answered by the 
quivering and jar of the walls and of my beam. Some hidden 
law of the construction of the building caused my beam to reach 
its lowest point of vibration, just as Bartlemy swept over it, and 
when he was inverted at the limit of his swing, then it was that 
the stay humped itself to its highest. This motion had saved my 
life, else I must have been cut off into the void a mere shattered 
heap with the first descent of the bell. And yet why should I 
have clung to life? at that moment I had as lieve have died. 
But still the buckling of the stay raised me up and down and 
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mechanically my despairing fingers clutched it as a strangler 
gripes his victim. 

Suddenly something touched me on the back; then again a finger 
seemed to be lightly drawn a fraction of an inch across me. [ 
cowered lower and lower at this new terror, and did not feel it a 
third time. No! there itis again ; rhythmically, evenly, inexorably 
laying itself upon me again and again, as if the angel of death 
himself were marking me for destruction. At each touch I 
thought it fell more heavily, nor could I any longer shrink away 
from that strange ghostly hand. Then I suddenly felt it hot as 
well as heavy, hot as a hand of fire. The new horror cast out the 
old, and all my wits bent themselves in the darkness upon that 
one weird visitation. Ha! I had it. The hours of ringing had 
heated Bartlemy, and the clapper of the bell was lengthening. 
Thousands of strokes of iron on iron had made that tongue so hot 
that it had expanded by little and little, until now it reached down 
across my little margin of safety, and his—Bartlemy’s—was the 
finger that touched me so rhythmically, pressing heavier and 
heavier as it reached further and further down, and in very truth 
the hand was the hand of death. And death looked me straight 
in the eyes remorseless and uncompromising. Unless heaven 
intervened to help me, my life was to be measured by minutes, 
and I was to die by inches. 

Perhaps heaven did help me; for now over the shoulder of one 
of the higher bells, by which it still suffered momentary eclipses, 
the moon began to shine in on me through the louvres. And as I 
gazed about for help in the new light with fevered and fear- 
stricken eyes, I caught sight of the nearest of the bell-ropes, 
running down a quivering silver cord and losing itself in the solid 
night below. It rose and fell as the brawny ringer’s arms pulled 
it. I looked aloft and saw it was Catherine’s, the second bell’s rope, 
and the ringer of Catherine I knew was Roger, my second son. 
I think that gave me hope, and indeed my peril was now so near, 
that delay and design would in a moment more be my ruin. My 
coat was torn to shreds, and a hot furrow was being seared deeper 
and deeper in my shoulder with every stroke. Slowly, and crouch- 
ing as close as a lizard, I writhed along the beam. But in this 
way I could make but little progress, for before my body was clear 
of the pursuing pendulum of Bartlemy’s clapper, the way was cut 
across by the steady sweep of his neighbour bell, and between 
that and the beam was no hope of a passage for me. I dropped 
over the side, and clinging with feet and hands to the underside 
of the beam, wormed painfully along. I felt the blood buzzing in 
my head, and my eyeballs swelled almost to bursting ; the muscles 
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stood out upon my legs and arms like cordage, but I knew that 
the time I could thus hang must be counted by moments. I 
crossed one leg over the stay and gained some rest, though at 
every swing the bell’s edge cut and cut into the thigh; but that 
was no time to think of such things; and then in the moonlight 
I saw one, and one only, desperate way of escape. If I could 
throw myself on to the stay in the very instant when the two bells, 
that crossed it just above me, were swinging away in opposite 
directions, then before they returned I might poise myself, and 
leaping out into space, clutch my son’s bell rope, and sliding down 
so reach firm footing below. It was a gambler’s last throw, and 
the odds were terrible. From such a feat, requiring the nicest 
balance of eye and limb, the most instant obedience of the muscle 
to the will, the fullest force of body and coolest decision of mind, 
even a gymnast, trained and untired, might shrink. And how was I, 
deafened and dazed, limp and quivering, nerveless and unstrung, 
to make that desperate adventure? And what was the penalty 
of failure? ‘To be nipped and ground between the returning bells 
and be dropped a lifeless carcase, or leaping, to miss my hold, and 
falling endlong, to be dashed against the unseen platform far below. 

But in such a match men do not count the odds or stop to 
haggle about the stakes with Death. I fixed my eyes upon the 
bells, and counted and recounted their sweeps till the pulsation 
was burnt into my brain. Then boldly, yet without haste, I cast 
myself on to the upper surface of the beam, rose deftly to my feet, 
poised myself as it switched, and fastened my gaze not on the bells 
but on the rope. As the rope rose to its topmost limit and paused 
before its descent, as one bell ended its swing, and the other 
began its merciless pounce upon its quarry, I crouched and 
bounded, and my hands closed in death grips upon the cord. My 
arms strained in their sockets; like a streak of molten iron the 
rope slid through my palms, burning and tearing them, and then 
my feet touched the planks below and I was safe. I stumbled and 
tottered to the ladder, and almost fell into the belfry below. The 
Triple Grandsire Major was just at an end, and the singers as 
they dropped their ropes were clustering round my son Roger. 
He lifted his hand, and his lips moved, and I saw by their motion 
that he cried, “God save the Queen.” The yokels were not 
prompt to take him up, I reeled into their midst, and lifting my 
hand too, croaked like a voice from the tomb, “ Ay! God save 
the Queen.” With starting eyes and bristling hair they marked 
my gaunt blanched cheeks, my clothes ragged and blood-bedabbled, 
and my snow-white beard and hair, and one and all gibbering and 
aghast, they fled headlong. 
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A Blight in May. 


I ser a rose-tree by my door, 
I looked for bloom in summer hours; 
The wind blew cold across the moor 
And blasted all my opening flowers. 


I chose my love and won her troth ; 
She cut for me her silken hair ; 
But like my ring she brake her oath, 
And left me lone my pain to bear. 


O day, when spring and winter met! 
O hope, too early nipped with cold! 
The golden lock is left me yet, 


But dross is all love’s promised gold. 


My rose may lift its head again, 
And summer garlands wreathe my door ; 
But my true heart has loved in vain; 
The wound she gave can heal no more. 


Wi111M WaATERFIELD, 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
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Cuapter XVI. 
THE PICNIC AT FERNDALE ABBEY. 


Ix country places abrupt invitations are the rule, and parties of 
pleasnre are got up at shorter notice than is possible in towns, 
where the social net has a trick of letting the great fish slip 
through its meshes unless caught betimes and closely gripped, 
and pearls have to be dived for with long lines. FitzGeorge 
Standish then, organized one of these sudden gatherings—a 
picnic to Ferndale Abbey—as a beneficent relief from those 
eternal tennis-parties, which, to his way of thinking, were such 
graceless abominations. A picnic, on the contrary, was a fair- 
seeming show and a goodly diversion. A number of knights 
and ladies, leaning in melancholy attitudes against tree-trunks, 
gracefully reclining on the grass among ferns and flowers, or 
walking in stately couples through forest glades, making love of 
the kind which sighs in a sonnet and is rewarded with a ribbon 
—these made a pageant fair to the eye and elevating to the 
fancy. If only the hideous nineteenth-century costume could 
have been exchanged for something medieval and mosaic—and 
if only apple-blossoms could have flushed the boughs in July, 
and Iseult might have listened to Tristram beneath the pink and 
not the green—the pageant would then have been perfect. Still, 
with all its shortcomings, a picnic at Ferndale Abbey was 
better than jumping up at a ball struck across a net; and 
FitzGeorge Standish looked on his as much in the light of a 
protest and a pattern as of a pleasure. 

Hence, it came about that Yetta’s engagement to gather wild 
flowers for the second time in the forbidden and enchanted 
ground by Heron’s Pool, with Lanfrey and Ethel Clinton to give 
her countenance and protection—the home authorities notwith- 
standing—was set aside in favour of one to eat veal-pie and 
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raspberry-tart with all Beaton Brows in the cleared space by the 
river which ran through the Ferndale woods. 

The old abbey was one of those places which attest the 
practical wisdom of the Religious Orders. Vowed to poverty 
and asceticism, no body of men were keener to discover nor 
more eager to enjoy the best that life could give. Wherever 
they settled they chose an outlying acre of Paradise, and took 
care that aspect and beauty should be perfect. Fertile land and 
facile harvests—a river for trout-fishing on the sunless days and 
to feed the carp-pond at all times—the gentle slope, lying to the 
south, for the garden of herbs and fruit-trees—the home meadows 
of sweet rich grass for the pasturing of the kine—the radiant 
valley—the scented woods—do we not all know the circumstances 
surrounding these old abbeys? And this of Ferndale was no 
exception to the rule. Open to the south and west—protected 
from the north and east—it caught all the sun our churlish 
northern skies have to give. In its sheltered places were nooks 
where even those who have followed Theocritus, and dreamed of 
love beneath Sicilian skies, might feel their warmed blood flow 
like the glad gods’ ichor in their veins—where imagination roused, 
as the senses were lulled, could conjure up those visions of beauty 
which make life a charm and pain a forgotten dream. 

Thanks to our modern Saint the place was now protected and 
kept in order. There was no more carting away of the fallen 
blocks of old red sandstone which once had made the arches 
and the walls—blocks just handy for the pigstye or the byre 
a-building hard by; no more bold abduction of the saint’s head 
which had smiled as a corbel—of the demon who had grinned as 
a gargoyle; no more chipping away a rose or a leaf from the 
floral tracery round the skeletonized window, to be placed among 
the litter of an amateur’s museum, and labelled “ From Ferndale 
Abbey,” as if theft were the evidence of artistic perception. The 
curator, who held the keys and looked after the visitors, was 
responsible for the conservation of all that time and peculation 
had left; and the place was kept in good order throughout. The 
grass, that had taken the place of the pavement which pious feet 
had trodden in daily procession so many generations ago, was 
freshly mown and soft and green; the flowers which had rooted 
themselves on the ledges and in the crevices of the crumbling 
walls—snapdragon and wallflower, ivy-leaved toadflax with its 
cascades of leaves and foam of flowers, bittersweet and red 
valerian, stonecrop and livelong—were preserved, as if they had 
been exotics planted with cost and tendered with care, rather 
than wildings brought by the wind and nourished by nature 
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only. Everywhere the ravages of the Great Destroyer were 
arrested, and the edax rerum was baulked of his gluttony. But 
FitzGeorge Standish, true to his foolish school which falls foul of 
all modern action in art matters, be it for care or neglect, said 
the place looked “ smug,” and how much more beautiful would it 
have been if left to the generous wildness of chance and the 
melancholy beauty of decay ! 

“A curse lies on this godless generation,” he said to W. 
Harcourt, as they went through the gates and into the great aisle 
of the ruined church. “It has been struck with judicial blindness, 
and can see neither God nor beauty—it knows as little of art as 
it does of holiness.” 

“So much worse than our forbears, Standish?” lisped the 
rector blandly. “I fancy now that if we were to get hold of the 
secret books of those old fellows, we should find more than one 
scandal judiciously burked—more than one injustice tyrannously 
maintained. Human nature has much the same substance, 
whether crowned or cowled; and for the most part it is distance 
which lends enchantment. The unknown, you know, is always 
the magnificent.” 

“You uphold this age and century?” said FitzGeorge dolo- 
rously. “You uphold the men who scrape the walls of the 
Colosseum—renovate St. Mark’s—build churches like barns, with 
spires like pepperpots—and can find no better model for their 
factories than the hideous nightmares we know of?” 

“Frustra laborat qui omnibus placere studet,” said the rector 
blandly. “If the bones of the Colosseum were to be preserved, 
they must have been scraped bare of all that devouring flesh of 
verdure; if St. Mark’s is not to fall in ruins, it must be 
renovated betimes ; if the laity do not care for the glory of God, 
as set forth by worthy architecture, they must have barns and 
pepperpots as all that can be compassed by their subscriptions ; 
and factories at least answer their purpose, and offer images of 
virile simplicity adapted to their work.” 

“Oh!” protested FitzGeorge Standish with a kind of groan; 
and the rector, saying with mock humility—“I acknowledge 
that I am only a clown in these matters where you are a belted 
knight—still, a clown is understood of his kind, and Don Quixote’s 
language was a trifle over his hearers’ heads ””—passed on to shake 
hands with Mrs. Ellacombe and gently-satirize their host. 

For a man of his principles it might have seemed a desecration 
to use these sainted precincts for such a purely secular purpose 
as a picnic ; but Mr. Standish compounded with his conscience by 
half-measures, as we are all so apt to do, and made the ruins 
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serve only for the prologue of meeting, talk, and love-making, 
while the cleared bit of wood by the river was the scene of the 
active drama—the dinner. The old abbey, with its splendour of 
colouring and grace of line, made ideal frames for the living 
pictures that unconsciously composed themselves against the 
background of green and red; but it framed nothing more 
beautiful, to FitzGeorge’s mind, than the sweet fair face and 
form of Yetta Carew. He saw her as the Lady Abbess, with the 
white band across her brow, and her long robe of virgin blue, 
come with her attendant nuns to confér on holy matters affecting 
discipline and doctrine with my Lord the Bishop, or perchance 
the Papal Legate ; or, haply as the chatelaine of the neighbouring 
castle, in coif and wimple and rich attire of samite, gem-bedecked, 
lighting from her palfrey to crave the blessing of the Abbot, and 
by his blessing the protection of Heaven. She was the true 
genius of this sacred spot; and had he wanted an excuse for his 
entertainment he would have found it in her. For as there is 
always a “highest light” in every painting, so in all assemblies 
of people is there the Best—sometimes the only one. Alas for the 
mutability of things human and the inconstancy of even knightly 
fancies !—Yetta was now the Best to Fitz-George Standish, and 
Elsie Arrol was rapidly passing away into that shadowy limbo 
where lie the discarded dolls and broken idols of our days of 
darkness! That ghastly folly of Petrarch and Laura suddenly 
showed itself for what it was. It was like tainted sugar which, 
at first sweet, turns to bitterness in the mouth by time. He saw 
the banker’s wife as one, waking from an opium-dream, recognizes 
in the shapes and sounds of beauty that had thronged around 
him, things of the sordid every-day, transformed by fever to 
divinity ; as Charlemagne in the ages long ago, when the charm 
was taken from beneath the tongue, saw the decaying corpse 
where he had caressed the beloved woman. His pink, round, 
plump, little Laura was a sham. She was only Cicely the dairy- 
maid at a fancy ball. His devotion to her was a sham; it was 
but another name for idleness, and the offspring of affectation. The 
whole round of mock heroics, mock estheticism, to which he had 
subscribed his allegiance, was a sham—and the only truth worth 
living for was embodied in this simple, sweet, and serious girl, 
who was and did not pretend to be—his Beatrice transferred from 
Florence and the poetic past to Beaton Brows and the hateful 
nineteenth century—which, however, she went far to redeem. 
But an association once made is difficult to break. It binds us 
like a hasty promise given in the morning to prove our disaster in 
the evening. It may be as flimsy as gossamer, and grow to be 
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as painful as a thorn pricking the flesh, but it is a fact; and 
facts have their own vitality, however unreal the basis. This 
silly pretence of Platonic love and devoted knighthood could not 
be scattered by a new desire, like a seeded thistle caught by the 
winds. It must linger out its time, moribund and decaying as it 
might be. And Fitz-George Standish had still to devote himself 
to Elsie Arrol, as he had done for the last four years, and as she 
expected him to do to the end. But while his feet went one way 
his eyes went another; and when he smiled in that painful 
manner of his, which made it more a gash than a smile, he 
groaned inwardly, and mentally devoted the banker’s wife—sad- 
green dress, purfled trimmings, false medievalism and all—to the 
infernal deities which seemed to have taken possession of himself. 
Then, being a good kind of man if but a weak brother afd parcel 
fool, he took shame to himself that he had failed in his established 
folly, and did his best to salve over his conscience by an increase 
of absurdity—which but repeated and strengthened the sham in 
which he was already pound as by bands of iron. 

Meanwhile Yetta, profoundly unconscious of the small tempest 
mutely raging in this meek heart, kept dutifully close to Mrs. 
Ellacombe who had chaperoned her. Paston preferred to remain 
at home, having business on hand he desired to arrange—business 
which included the arrival from London of a box of gold and 
notes, into which he thrust his hands as if they had been so many 
scented flowers from the Tree of Life. 

Yetta was beginning to feel the sweet summer’s day sultry 
and oppressive—the beautiful red ruins dull and lifeless—the 
people uninteresting—Mrs. Harcourt intolerable with her prods 
and Mr. Harcourt a bore with his sarcasms—beginning to wish 
that she had remained at home with her father, as perhaps she 
ought to have done—when the Clintons drove up; and it was as if 
the castle of the Sleeping Beauty suddenly woke to life, and the 
stagnant waters broke their barriers and were set a-flowing. 
How handsome those old murrey-coloured liveries were! What a 
wonderful point of colour they made in the landscape; and how 
glad she was to recognize the stunted stature and creeping, mouse- 
like step of Ethel! 

They came in full foree—the four girls, accompanied by their 
mother, Lady Jane; with the two young men following in their 
buggy. French, like Paston, preferred his home business to this 
al fresco repast shared with wasps and spiders ; and, meanwhile 
worried and interrupted the workmen, to all of whom he held 
himself able to give lessons on the best method of doing their 
business, from laying on the mortar to sketching the elevation. 
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But, as he gave them lashins’ of bread and beer after he had 
exasperated them all round, they forgave him before the day was 
out, and pronounced him “a real gentleman at bottom, although 
he was as sly as a natter-jack and as teddious as a blue-jemmy.” 

When Lady Jane and her party came through the gate and 
into the grand aisle where all the rest were assembled, there was 
that soft flutter of garments and subdued modulation of voices 
which mark tbe arrival of Personages. The Clintons were 
always the Clintons at Beaton Brows; and no usurper could dis- 
possess them, as no failure among themselves could degrade them. 
Smudge, rent, lapse, fracture—what did it signify? The oil in 
the ampoule may be rancid; it none the less creates the Lord’s 
anointed. Zenobia, captive, was still their queen to the 
Palmyrans, if but a poor fettered slave to the Romans, clanking 
her golden fetters as she walked by the conqueror’s triumphal car. 
And Lady Jane—their Lady Paramount—was received by all this 
festive congregation as reverently as if indeed of a different flesh 
and blood from the rest. Mr. Harcourt lisped and satirized ; 
Mrs. Harcourt went briskly forward, her haste expressing the 
coalescence of equality, as it were two drops of quicksilver 
running together on the plate; and FitzGeorge “outed low,” 
bringing his soft felt hat down to his knees with a sweep 
suggestive of plumes and typifying homage. Elsie Arrol, too, 
shouldered her way in among the first ranks, in her stolid, round- 
eyed unconsciousness of intrusion, walking with short steps and 
on her heels as her manner was, while making her courtesy with 
as much exaggeration as Petrarch had made his reverence. Sharp, 
matter-of-fact, unesthetic Lady Jane received this affectation 
with scarcely veiled contempt for Elsie—with the same contempt, 
greatly attenuated, to FitzGeorge. Five Oaks was a charming 
place; and nothing takes the nonsense out of a man like a 
practical mother-in-law. Mr. Standish was a fool, as she often 
said, but under proper management he might be made available :— 
and husbands of rank and means convenient for the four scantily- 
dowered girls at the Hall were at a premium. Wherefore she 
greeted this ape of «estheticism—this medieval “masher” and 
modernized Euphues—with more cordiality than she felt for 
himself personally, though not with more affection than she felt 
for his fields and farms. 

Neither the first among the eager, nor the last as if reluctant, 
Mrs. Ellacombe bided her time to welcome their local queen on 
this, her first appearance in a party of pleasure since the tragedy 
which had isolated her and hers from the world. She was standing 
at a little distance from my Lady’s more immediate court—Yetta 
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Carew by her side, as radiant as the blue sky beaming overhead. 
While standing there, waiting her turn and biding her time, 
Lanfrey and Ethel broke through the little throng and came up 
to her and Yetta—Lanfrey glad to have this opportunity for what 
was essentially a public manifesto and private protest, and Ethel 
following his example—in fear and trembling of the consequences, 
but heroically loyal to the cause and its leader. The other 
girls merely bowed—each stiffer and more glacial than the other. 
Maurice, his face aflame, did not come near, and contented himself 
with lifting his hat ; but Lanfrey shook hands and spoke to Paston 
Carew’s daughter with evident pleasure and marked cordiality, 
and his face was the text on which more than one embroidered a 
commentary. 

Lady Jane, at times conveniently short-sighted, put up her 
broad-framed tortoise-shell glasses, and stared at the little group 
as if she did not know her own children. She looked full at 
Yetta, not twenty feet away, with that fixed stare which pre- 
supposes ignorance for the one part and insensibility for the 
other. The girl’s treacherous cheeks burnt like scorching roses, 
but she made the best of things. She did not falter nor become 
shame-faced for all her treacherous blush, but went on speaking 
to Lanfrey and Ethel as lightly as if they were her friends 
assigned by the fitness of things, and not foes ordained by 
a fate of which she knew the action only, not the source. 

Really the situation was becoming strained to absurdity ! 
thought the guests. Here were the Carews, established, received, 
part of the acknowledged society at Beaton Brows; and for Lady 
Jane to ignore Miss Carew as if she did not know her was as 
iniquitous as boycotting—of which it was a form. Why should 
she put up those hideous glasses and stare at the poor girl as if 
she were a doll without feeling or a savage without knowledge? 
Why should she pretend not to know her, when she saw her every 
Sunday at church, and knew her as well as she knew the pulpit or 
her prayer-book? While Mr. Lanfrey and Miss Clinton were 
speaking quite like friends—-almost more than friends, if the 
young man’s face might be read as one reads an inventory—-why 
should the other young ladies bow, with mouths that suggested 
vinegar and lemon-juice, and Captain Clinton look like a hostile 
turkey-cock, with his face aflame in that extraordinary way ? 

So thought the guests, not disinclined to find fault with even 
their sacred lady when she went too far and trod on the heels of 
folly. The reverse indeed of disinclined; for nowhere does 
snobbery avenge itself so cruelly as in England, where the iol of 
Rank is both worshipped and vilified—treated as the Neapolitans 
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treat their saints—prayed to, flattered, féted, one day ;—sworn 
at and beaten with rods the next. 

Mrs. Ellacombe thought the best thing she could do for all 
concerned was to end this sorry pretence and set things fairly foot 
to foot. 

She took the girl’s hand in hers and said : 

“Let me present Miss Carew, Lady Jane. She is in a manner 
my adopted child.” 

“I was just going to introduce her, mother,” said Lanfrey 
hurriedly. 

Lady Jane would fain have reduced her son to cinders by a 
look which all could read; but, caught in the network of social 
decorum, she was forced to yield to circumstances, and to accept 
the introduction without an overt disclaimer if without cor- 
diality—-contenting herself with staring hard and saying 
abruptly : 

“Ts this your first visit to Ferndale Abbey ?” 

“No,” said Yetta; “I have been here before with my father.” 

The exquisite melody of the girl’s voice, heard for the first 
time, fell on Lady Jane’s ears with unpleasant surprise. She — 
was angry with herself in that she had to acknowledge this new 
charm, having already to confess a beauty which she did her 
best to comfort herself by saying was of an unbeautiful type. 
She felt like the prophet called to curse, and compelled to bless 
instead. Standing there in that warm summer sunshine, she had 
the strange feeling of darkness and inward chill which comes 
from unconfessed hostility. It was not the violence of anger nor 
the warmth of combat, but just the dead cold of enmity. She 
would have liked to say something rude, cutting, sarcastic— 
something that should abash this unwelcome intruder and punish 
her for the sin of her father’s birth. As she had no opening 
compatible with self-respect, all she could do was to turn away 
sharply, with a curious little half-strangled noise ; and Yetta felt 
that she had displeased Lanfrey Clinton’s mother she did not 
know how. Before she had time to come to an understanding 
with herself, she was called away from her own thoughts by 
Lanfrey’s voice saying pleasantly :— 

“ Have you been over the ruins, Miss Carew? Do you under- 
stand all about them ?” 

“Tam sure you do not,” chimed in Ethel; “so come with us, 
and we will explain them to you.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Yetta, glad to escape from an atmosphere 
which she felt to be dangerously charged with electricity ; and 
with a smile to Mrs. Ellacombe, who had found a seat on the top 
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of a broken pillar, the girl passed under the archway with her two 
companions and felt as if she could once more breathe freely. 

But she took the sunshine with her from FitzGeorge Standish ; 
and though Maurice was quite sure he hated her, as a loyal 
Clinton should, he hated his brother still more in that he had 
again taken the kernel for his own share, and been bold and 
rebellious where he himself had been true to his creed and staunch 
to his order. 

FitzGeorge Standish was right—a picnic is really a very 
picturesque affair. Grant the long-legged harvest-men and 
invisible midges which come out of space and vanish as you 
pursue—grant the earwigs and the wasps, the prying ants and 
the sluggish horse-flies--the whole thing is nevertheless pre- 
eminently suggestive, and more than any other method of associa- 
tion lends itself to pretty groupings and pleasant combinations. 

There was a Bohemian kind of look about this picnic of to-day 
which almost justified the master of Five Oaks in his esthetic 
foolishness. The young people who had paired off into couples 
as they strolled about the ruins, probably discussing the last 
tennis-match or the coming tournament, looked like lovers 
quoting Dante and following after Rosetti. Those who had 
gathered into knots embodied the idea of gallantry, recalling 
Pampinea “la Reina” of the joyous Ten, and reproducing 
Fiammetta. The men were all gallant, the women all gracious, 
and Time had borrowed the wings of Love. But among the little 
groups which had separated themselves from the main body, that 
formed by Lanfrey, Ethel and Yetta was the most beautiful and 
the most important. 

Wherever she went, the tall girl, in her simple soft white gown, 
carried the sun with her and made as it were an island of light 
and flowers. And wherever Lanfrey went he carried with him 
the beauty of a noble personality. Ethel’s very humility and 
gentleness gave her a special charm, lovely in its own way; and in 
the friendship that had sprung up between them and their 
hereditary foe were the elements of a drama of which time alone 
would show the ending—whether the curtain would ring down on 
a tragedy or to the sound of the mellow golden bells. 

At present that drama was not moving very rapidly. AA talk 
on ethics does not carry young people at a hand-gallop into the 
depths of emotion. It has its tendency, all the same. Roads 
must be made before they can be travelled on, and the most 
exquisite golden chariot cannot career in mid-air. 

“T do not go so far as Mr. Standish, but Ialways feel that these 
old fellows left much to be regretted, and something to be 
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imitated,” said Lanfrey, as they settled themselves in an angle 
open to the sky, where once had been the high-groined roof and 
sculptured niches of the Lady Chapel. “We have not gained on 
all sides by our destruction of the Religious Orders.” 

“No?” said Yetta, who thought we had. “But is not England 
more advanced than the Roman Catholic countries where they 
still exist? I do not know anything about it, because I have 
never been abroad, but I have always understood so.” 

“T do not want to see a revival of Roman Catholicism here in 
England,” said Lanfrey; “but I should like to see more 
earnestness in those who believe at all, and more quietness of 
living and working. The old monasteries were grand asylums 
for delicate souls and frail bodies. Cowper and Charles Lamb 
were both monk’s manqués ; and how many of our social failures 
and intellectual martyrs would have lived in peace, and cultivated 
their powers to perfection, could they have taken refuge in the 
cloisters !” 

Yetta did not answer. She turned her soft eyes on the speaker 
with a look that expressed assent but confessed to ignorance— 
and with this ignorance pleasure at being taught by him. 

“Do you not feel the difference between modern practice and 
profession ?” he asked, in answer to her look. “ Do you not feel 
the want of simplicity even in those who are most sincere? We 
play too much to the gallery. There is too little reticence—too 
little quietness, in our lives. We plant our acorns with a blare 
of trumpets, and are always showing the rooting of our saplings. 
If we give a guinea subscription we publish it in the newspapers, 
and commend our ostentation under the disguise of encouragement 
and example. We make too much fuss about everything. That 
is the plain English of it.” 

“ How can it be helped?” asked Yetta. 

“We can help it only in our own persons,” he answered. 
“Those of us who care to do and not to prate, can always find a 
path of modest action across the jungle of publicity. In every 
place and in all circumstances silent and useful work can be 
done by those who wish to do it.” 

Her heart beat rapidly. 

“ What could I do here at Beaton Brows?” she asked. 

He looked at her, and there rose to his mind a picture of this 
gracious creature working among the poor—how her very presence 
would bring to those sordid homes a sense of beauty and purity, 
of infinite value—-how she would be like Aurora chasing the dark, 
and scattering flowers as she passed by. He was on the point of 
breaking out into a passionate exhortation, when suddenly his 
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thoughts died down to the roots and his enthusiasm fell blank. 
What if she got harm in her own person? Philanthropy, self- 
sacrifice, devotion to a cause were all right and holy—but Yetta 
Carew was of greater value still. Her one life was more precious 
than the lives of many, and her well-being outweighed the good of 
a multitude. 

He looked at her with eyes that changed from the fiery 
brightness of enthusiasm to the tenderness of a man who finds a 
woman beautiful, and desires to protect and defend her from all 
harm. 

“You?” he said. “Nothing!” 

“That is unkind,” said Yetta hotly. “Do you think me so 
weak and selfish, so poor in spirit and wanting in energy that I 
can do nothing to help others?” 

Tears came into her eyes, and her beautiful mouth quivered. 

“ What could you do, dear Miss Carew?” asked Ethel gently. 
“There are more volunteers for parish work than can be employed, 
as things are. You would find every post already occupied. 
Besides— you are not strong enough.” 

“T, not strong enough?” echoed Yetta. “Why I am a 
perfect Hercules! I have never anything the matter with me.” 

Brother and sister smiled. 

“T think you would find your lion’s skin not much stouter than 
so much satin, if you tested it,’ laughed Lanfrey. “But,” he 
added, “ if you want to know what is doing at Beaton Brows ask 
Mrs. Ellacombe. She is in the centre of it all. Mr. Harcourt, 
as you know, is not too zealous.” 

“She is an angel!” said Yetta warmly. “She is the only 
woman who ever seemed to me like a possible mother.” 

“And you have taken the place of a daughter to her,” said 
Ethel. 

“No one would be such a good adviser for you in all things as 
she,” said Lanfrey ; ‘“ excepting myself,” he added with a sudden 
flush he tried to laugh away, and did not. 

Ethel turned cold and sick and pale. There ran through her 
heart a deadly throb of jealousy which was as painful as a blow— 
as painful as death. With one supreme effort she conquered it, 
as if it had been a living snake she strangled; and, laying her 
hand on Yetta’s arm said warmly: “You must make your life 
here a success—you must conquer everything and be happy !” 

“You shall,” said Lanfrey. 

“T hope so,” she replied, stirred, wondering, in the dark as to 
what they meant and she felt, but conscious of something that 

touched the hidden depths, when, just at this moment of vague 
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agitation—Ethel’s hand on Yetta’s arm; Lanfrey looking into 
her face with eyes dark and tender; her own eyes dropped, and 
her blush-rose face eloquent and conscious—Lady Jane, with 
Maurice and Laura, came through the archway ; and the mother 
felt like a coastguardsman who has stumbled on a group of 
smugglers. 


Cuarter XVII. 


AS THE DAY WORE ON. 


Happy are those in whose mind are no cross-ways nor double- 
acting hinges. Wretched, as that poor nameless Miserrimus, are 
those who desire a certain good which would bring with it intoler- 
able pain. Swung backwards and forwards between longing and 
abhorrence, they suffer one of the pains of hell; and none but 
those who have proved it know the stormy anguish of irrecon- 
cilable desires. 

At this moment Lady Jane was among those wretched ones. 
There was nothing she desired so ardently as rich marriages for 
her sons and daughter. A fresh influx of gold was of vital 
importance to the family finances, disastrously honeycombed with 
debt as they were. And this influx was all the more necessary, 
as they had sunk a small fortune in trying for lead on Brent 
Fell, which they had not yet found in sufficient quantity to pay 
the head engineer’s wages. But they were always going to find 
it—always on the point of realizing their dreams; and, on the 
strength of that realization, they had gone into those building 
expenses, already assuming formidable dimensions, as a checkmate 
to Paston’s magnificence. To be sure, the condition of things 
troubled Lady Jane and her husband only at intervals—when 
they allowed themselves to doubt the ultimate success of their 
lead-mine. This was not often, being of the class to whom 
wishes are facts; and as the creditors were considerate, not to 
say obsequious, and were satisfied with little sops on account, the 
wheel spun round with a merry hum and the wool was still 
forthcoming. For all that, things were undeniably shaky, and 
Lady Jane knew what she chose to forget. 

Now here sitting fair in the sunshine was Yetta Carew; on 
one side, the solution of all their difficulties—on the other, an 
indignity impossible to endure. If Maurice should marry her, 
the Pactolus which had run dry, would be once more at spate ; 
and the Clintons would be again, as for so many generations now, 
among the highest of the county. But how could she wish it? 
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Yetta—the daughter of Paston—the granddaughter of the 
Creature—how could she, Lady Jane, whose blood was of the 
purest azure, suffer such an alliance though Pactolus at flood 
would be the result? If Paston would but die, then the thing 
might be within measurable distance. But while he was alive and 
that smart of Mock-Beggar still stung—no! it was impossible! 

Personally, the girl was well enough. As the mother of those 
four imperfect sketches of the Graces, Lady Jane could go no 
farther than this. And she had to acknowledge this with a 
heartache as well as a grudge. As a fortune Yetta would be 
supreme; but her origin? even her own birth? her mother? 
Who knew anything about her mother? Whether she were a 
Hindi or an Englishwoman, a heathen or a Christian, Paston’s 
wife or his Creature—no one here in Beaton Brows knew more 
than by what means he had shaken the pagoda tree, or the pattern 
of the shovel by which he had scooped up the fallen fruit. In all 
probability she was a native and a Creature. Family circum- 
stances have a trick of repeating themselves; and it was more 
than likely that Paston had repeated his father’s shameful story, 
and had taken for the mother of his child a low-caste impropriety, 
whose union with her master the church had not blessed nor the 
law recognized. Yes; that was more than likely. In which 
case Yetta was even more base-born than her father. 

Be that so or no, what right had Lanfrey, the younger son 
whose fortunes did not count, to devote himself to this uncon- 
secrated heiress, with Ethel to give him sisterly and imprudent 
countenance? Lady Jane went up to the three ;—she, the coast- 
guard suddenly fallen on a smugglers’ cave, and they, the deluded 
delinquents putting a good face on a bad job. They dutifully 
rose at her approach—her own children for respect, and Yetta for 
the imitation of good example. 

“How can you be so imprudent, Ethel?” said my Lady testily. 
“How often must I tell you that nothing is more dangerous than 
sitting like this in the sun? What do you expect will become 
of your complexion if you expose yourself in this manner? 
Lanfrey ! how can you take so little care of your sister! I shall 
not trust her to you again if you prove yourself so unworthy of 
my confidence.” 

To Yetta she said nothing—her complexion being her own 
affair, not a Clinton appanage. She merely swept her with her 
eyes, as if these had been a double-bladed scythe, and the tall 
girl a thistle to be mown down. 

“TI did not feel it too hot,” said Ethel, whom her mother’s 
harshness always painfully oppressed. 
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“Nor I,” said Yetta, as a soft kind of buttress. 

Lady Jane put up her glasses. 

“ You are accustomed to the sun. English people are not,” 
she said coldly. 

Yetta felt that she was sailing over torpedoes. She did not 
see them—could not trace their exact lines, therefore cculd not 
avoid them—but she knew they were there. 

“Not much,” she answered vaguely. “ Not more than any one 
else.” 

“Surely! you are an Indian. You were born in India, were 
you not?” asked Lady Jane, in the same hard, cold, uncom- 
fortable way. 

“Yes, I was born there, but I left when I was eight years 
old,” replied Yetta, always vague and unconscious of the reason 
why. 

“Still, it is your native country, and has accustomed you to 
the sun—made you an exotic,” said Maurice, supporting his 
mother. 

“ And your mother was an Indian,” said Lady Jane, drawing 
her bow at a venture. 

“She was in India when my father married, but she was 
English,” said Yetta, still not understanding, but more and more 
alive to the fact of danger. 

“T thought she had been a nautch-girl, or a Begum, or some- 
thing like that,” returned Lady Jane. 

Yetta first stared hard, as if a little dazed for a moment; then 
her face and neck flushed a deeper crimson than even on that day 
when she had floated into the still waters of Heron’s Pool and 
found Lanfrey and Ethel on the bank. 

“Did you think me a half-caste, Lady Jane?” she asked, 
hotly indignant. “Did you think my sweet mother could have 
been a black woman, and I with this hair? You know very little 
of India, if you imagine my father would have married a native, 
or that Iam the daughter of one. Another time, take pains to 
inform yourself before you insult the memory of one who never 
injured you!” 

She turned away in a tumult of passion that was verily a new 
sensation to her. She, generally so tranquil and with whom the 
stream of life ran so gently, to be now caught in this whirlpool 
of indignation—she, who thought so tenderly for others and 
cared for their remotest sensibilities, to have flung a reproach 
and a sarcasm into the face of Lady Jane Clinton, the social 
Queen of Beaton Brows, and in the presence of her children, 
among whom she counted her own especial friends—what sooty 
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demon from the depths of Tophet had possessed her—what 
yenomous tarantula had stung her ? 

Her heart was fluttering like a frightened bird; her cheeks 
were burning; her lips was set and squared; her soft eyes were 
bright and dark with her unwonted anger ; she had raised herself 
to her full height, and lifted her head high on the slender neck 
which was usually a little bent like a flower-stalk when the 
flower is heavy ; her whole body was quivering, strung and tense ; 
and in defence of the mother she had never known, she felt as if 
she could have defied a dozen such as Lady Jane, even if her 
lance had grazed the face of Ethel and pierced the hand of 
Lanfrey. 

“Do not let yourself be so disturbed, Miss Carew,” said 
Lanfrey, striding up to her, and before the whole world offering 
himself as -her friend against his mother’s enmity. ‘“ We, who 
have never been in India, do not think with such horror of these 
mixed marriages as you do who have been in the country. To 
us they are like any other. Iam sure my mother did not mean 
to hurt you, and is sorry that she has done so,” he continued, 
looking back to Lady Jane, as if asking her to apologize. 

“Tt was an insult,” said Yetta, in a clear resonant voice. 
“ And it was intended as an insult.” 

“Leave the mother to settle her own affairs, Lanfrey,” said 
Maurice savagely, in an undertone to his brother. To his mother 
he said, also in an undertone: “Mother, you have gone too far. 
You do not want to burn your boats behind you; and that 
nautch-girl was a blunder.” 

“Why this extraordinary outburst, Miss Carew?” asked Lady 
Jane with well-acted surprise. ‘“ What offended you, pray? 
Are not Indian women as good as any one else? They are God’s 
children like ourselves,’ she continued, with a beautiful outflow 
of democratic Christianity that would have done credit to St, 
Francis Xavier. “Why should you be vexed? Do you think 
yourself so very far above all the rest of the world ?” 

“And do you think it a compliment to be asked if my mother 
was a nautch-girl and a native ?” asked Yetta, still hot and proud. 

“Tam sorry if I offended you, and I am glad your mother was 
not a Begum,” said Lady Jane coldly, making the most of an 
apology it was in her nature to make. “Though you would not 
have been different from what you are if she had been,” she 
added ambiguously. 

Yetta bent her head in a stately kind of way; then turned to 
join Mrs. Ellacombe, when she should have found her. 
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“Lanfrey, I will not have you make a fool of yourself by 
pinning yourself to that girl’s skirts in this ridiculous way,” she 
said in a harsh whisper. ‘Stay here with me, and give me your 
arm. Ethel, keep with your sisters. You are not to be trusted 
out of my sight, tiresome child that you are! Maurice, go and 
get that insolent young woman into a good humour again. Iam 
glad her mother was not a Begum, though I dare say she was, 
after all. That fair hair isno proof; and there is something very 
odd about her eyes. They are far too dark for her complexion, 
and I am sure show black blood. But go, Maurice. I do not 
want to offend her, though she is such an insolent spitfire.” 

By which it was evident that those double-acting hinges were 
actively at work, and that my lady’s mind, usually so clear and 
trenchant as to the course to pursue, now wavered like a door 
blown to and fro by the wind—in spite of the French proverb, 
neither open nor shut. 

Lanfrey ground his teeth and mentally cursed his fate. He 
could not refuse to give his mother his arm, and he could not fly 
at his brother’s throat, nor even insist that he should not go after 
Miss Carew. She was not his property to take or deny; and he 
was obliged, as we all are, to subdue the impulse of the natural 
man in favour of the artificial restraints of the gentleman ; while 
Maurice, flushed and as uncertain of his real wishes as his mother, 
dashed after Yetta and got up to herjust as she vanished through 
the archway. 

“My mother is sorry she vexed you; and I am sorry too,” he 
said, as he came up to her. 

He was not sorry. On the contrary, her passion, gentle as 
it had been in the roll-call of passions, had touched a kindred 
chord in his own nature; and he admired her for her outbreak 
more than he had even for her sweetness. 

“Do not talk of it,” said Yetta proudly. “ When things are 
done with they are done with.” 

“T see you do not forgive easily,” he said with a light laugh, 
wanting to goad her into a new fury—wanting to see the fire 
blaze out again. 

“Ts keeping silence a sign of resentment?” she answered 
scornfully. 

“In that voice—that manner ?—yes,” he said with the same 
light laugh. “ You have not forgiven my mother, and you are 
cherishing resentment. See what a good interpreter I am.” 

Yetta stopped dead, and faced her tormentor. 

“Please be quiet or leave me, Captain Clinton,” she said 
angrily. “If you insist on talking of disagreeable things, I will 
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not auswer you. It is intolerable! I will not endure it! You 
are simply trying to annoy me; and if you insist, I shall appeal 
to some other gentleman for protection.” 

“Do you mean war, Miss Carew?” said Maurice, the flush 
fading away into the pallor of concentrated anger. “I advise 
you to think twice before you make me your enemy or enter into 
the lists against my family.” 

“Tf your friendship is to be secured only by submitting to 
your insults I would rather have your enmity,” retorted Yetta; 
and before Maurice could answer they were run into by Fitz- 
George Standish on the look-out for his young saint, whose 
somewhat unsaintly excitement he had not seen and would scarce 
have credited. 

“This is of good augury,” said FitzGeorge, taking off his cap 
and sweeping it to his knees in his exaggerated way. “I was 
just looking for you, Miss Carew.” 

“ And I am looking for Mrs. Ellacombe. Where is she? Do 
you know, Mr. Standish? Will you take me to her?” said Yetta, 
all in a breath. 

“Let me take you,” said Maurice, his face as white as the wild 
white roses Yetta held in her hand, and his eyes as dark and 
glowing as burning coals. 

“No,” said Yetta, as proudly as before; “I will go with Mr. 
Standish.” 

The young guardsman drew himself up in the manner of a 
military man struck on the shoulder and made to remember his 
drill; FitzGeorge writhed epileptically, longing to kneel at the 
fair girl’s feet and kiss the hem of her garments. 

“Thank you! oh, thank you, Miss Carew!” he said with pain- 
ful gratitude—convulsive effusion ; while Maurice turned sharply 
away and joined the Shillibeers, as if in the gayest humour 
possible, to poor Amy’s radiant and deceptive happiness—so proud 
that she was held more attractive than the beautiful Miss Carew ! 

Then said Mr. Standish, anxious to improve the time and 
profit by the occasion: “Permit me to be your cicerone here, 
Miss Carew. I want to be your guide. I saw you carried off by 
those who understand these sacred ruins as little as they under- 
stand the subtle mysteries of primitive Christianity. I was 
mortified, but I was helpless. My duties as host called me else- 
where. Now I hope I may indemnify myself for my pa-t jain.” 

“Mr. Clinton and his sister seemed to know all about these 
ruins,” said Yetta with some haste. 

“ As to the names of the courts and walls, perhaps—a= to the 
hidden meaning, nothing!” was the answer. 

K 
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“The hidden meaning!” repeated Yetta. 

In her voice was a great deal of surprise, and something that 
was rather keener than surprise. 

“ Did they tell you all this ?” said FitzGeorge, plunging into a 
long harangue on the beauty, the sacredness, the spiritual 
splendour of monastic life and medieval times generally—an 
harangue pronounced in his monotonous voice, with as many 
obsolete words as his vocabulary furnished, as much posturizing 
as he could force his limbs to adopt, and as large a cargo of 
esthetic affectation as he could sail with, anyhow. He perorated 
and never ended; and Yetta began to think she had fallen into 
the hands of the Wandering Jew, doomed to speak rather than to 
travel, when Octavia Gaysworthy dashed across the scene, and, 
to FitzGeorge’s infinite disgust, fastened on Yetta like an octopus 
darting on its prey. And where Octavia Gaysworthy appeared 
romance was put to flight. 

With her matter-of-fact vulgarity she broke in on their host’s 
harangue at one of its most high-flown points, and tossed up his 
finest phrases like so many eggshell cups and saucers. 

“What rubbish!” she said, her nose in the air. “Have you 
ever been to Italy, Mr. Standish? You would see there what 
your horrid old dirty monks are like, and be thankful that we 
had done with them! Dirty lazy old creatures, who wear woollen 
things till they actually drop off in rags, and who never wash 
more than their hands and faces, and not them too often! And this 
is the kind of thing you want to see brought back here!” 

“The baleful modern spirit has fouled the old-time beauty,” 
said FitzGeorge. ‘ Wherever it has lighted it has left its mark 
and stained that which was as pure as the morning dew with the 
colour of its own mud—London mud! Modern monasticism in 
Italy is not what monasticism was centuries agone in this faire 
England of ours.” 

“What rubbish!” again said Octavia. “As if it was not 
always the same—only more so! Why! it never changes! The 
Church of Rome boasts that it is always thesame. And what can 
the modern spirit, as you call it, do to a set of people who never 
go out, and don’t read newspapers, and are so ignorant they 
thought the Prince of Wales was Henry the Eighth? They live 
just as they did in the time of the Apostles—not a bit 
different.” 

«‘ Pardon me, Miss Gaysworthy, there were no monastic order 
in the time of the Apostles,” said FitzGeorge disdainfully. 

“ But I have seen pictures of them!” cried Octavia. ‘ There 
is a picture in Florence—a funny little thing all in compartments, 
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as it were; and there were saints and monks and angels and 
things all mixed up together. 

“ Why seek to deny the holiness of our Ancient Mother and the 
bountiful outpour of her grace?” asked FitzGeorge reproachfully. 

“Oh bother!” said Octavia. Do you want to persuade our 
darling here to be a nun ?” laughing shrilly. ‘ You would make 
a duck of a nun, you dear, in your white coif and wimple, or 
whatever it is called,” she added to Yetta. ‘ But it would bea 
burning shame to shut you up and never let you see your friends, 
It is only a nun to whom a gardener is a man, some one says. 
Fancy you, after all your triumphs in the world, reduced to make 
eyes at a gardener!” 

“ Ridicule is no argument, Miss Gaysworthy,” said FitzGeorge 
irritably. “Miss Carew will not I am sure allow herself to be 
warped from righteousness by the raillery of Miss Gaysworthy.” 

“Nor made into a dear darling duck of a nun by the eloquence 
of Mr. Fitz-George Standish, Miss Gaysworthy’s friend,” was 
Octavia’s pert rejoinder. 

“Mrs. Standish might do worse than that,” said Elsie Arrol 
drily. 

She had the trick of stealing upon her Petrarca unawares, when 
he thought he had safely landed her for a short breathing-space. 
And since the arrival of Yetta Carew, she had stolen upon him 
rather more often than before. 

Losing her usual serenity for the second time within this half 
hour, Yetta said impatiently: “Oh! please leave me alone! I 
cannot bear to be made the subject of discussion!” 

Verily, Yetta Carew, our gentle, courteous damsel was showing 
new lights and fresh facets to-day ; and without doubt the mosuic 
had got wrongly placed and the kaleidoscope inharmoniously 
shaken ! 

A fresh combination was made by the dinner, which once more 
gathered all the party into one body. Yetta was sitting under 
the shade of a beech-tree with Mrs. Ellacombe, when Lanfrey came 
out of space and settled himself close to them, devoting himself 
exclusively to them. Lady Jane, quite at the other end, could 
neither re-form nor decompose existing arrangements; and 
though her “breast was straitened,” and she was worried and 
annoyed all round, she had to make the best of things as they 
were, and to conceal the displeasure on which she could not act. 
Had it been Maurice who was sitting by Miss Carew, she would 
have seen therein the Hand of Providence, and would have 
reasoned herself into the frame of mind which ascribes to piety 
the satisfaction due to gratified desire. But there was no heavenly 
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leading for Lanfrey. The estate would be none the better for the 
younger son’s good fortune, if the elder had to go to the wall. 

Meanwhile things went on in their course. The clatter of 
plates and knives, the clinking of glasses, the popping of cham- 
pagne corks and soda-water bottles, the light laughter of the 
young and the quieter tones of the old, made up the well-known 
picnic music. And as Beaton Brows was not afflicted with the 
modern melody we call adjectively Blasé, it was not ashamed to 
enjoy itself, and no one lifted up his eyebrows in disdain nor 
shrugged his shoulders in derision. 

When the last glass of wine had been drunk—and most had 
fallen to Maurice Clinton’s share—the last strawberry eaten and 
the last “No more, thank you” said, then again began those 
groupings and pairings which stirred the imagination of Fitz- 
George Standish, and gave occasion of heartburning or rejoicing 
to the young, Lady Jane again called off Lanfrey ; herded Ethel 
among her sisters; told Maurice to accompany Miss Carew—“ TI 
would not need to be told if ” he said, leaving the rest of the 
sentence unspoken. And his mother who knew him, did not 
press him. 

And when she had arranged all to her own satisfaction, she 
proposed to the rector and Mrs. Harcourt to make that little 
round which girdled a natural cave in the rock, known as the 
Hermit’s Cell. It was the walk always taken at the end of a 
picnic dinner in Ferndale woods. 

But it was Ichabod! in good truth to Yetta, when Maurice, 
caressing his moustache as his manner was, looking at her with 
eyes that both shamed and angered her, came upon her like a 
leopard, and she had to endure him with a patience that was as: 
much courage as patience. Had she been left alone with Mrs. 
Ellacombe—lispingly satirized in unintelligible Latin by Mr. 
Harcourt, or mildly prodded at by his otherwise-minded wife—she 
would not have bewailed herself. But the presence of this man, of 
all in Beaton Brows the most antipathetic to her, was hard to bear. 

He, on his side, like his mother, was stirred by many conflicting 
feelings. He admired the girl’s beauty with that fierceness which 
is but the other side of hate; he was madly jealous of his brother, 
whom yet he condemned for his disloyalty to the Clinton flag; 
he loathed Paston as if he had been some humanized reptile—but 
he wanted his money, tainted as it might be. For herself as she 
was, he would have made Yetta his lover ; for her dowry he would 
have given her his name; but for her origin and parentage he 
held her not fit to be his mother’s maid. ‘The result of all this 
seething tumult and contradiction, was a mixture of insolence and 
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gallantry which offended Yetta more and more, and stirred Mrs. 
Ellacombe’s indignation no less than her own. She did what she 
could, however, to shield her charge; but as manner is a thing 
too subtle to be fought with, being of the nature of an atmos- 
phere, a mist, an echo, she could not do very much; and Yetta had 
to defend herself as she best might. 

In this walk, which was also round the Hermit’s Cell, they 
came to a path too narrow to allow of three abreast, where they 
had to walk in Indian file. Yetta was in front, Mrs. Ellacombe 
between her and Maurice—intentionally keeping back so as to 
give the girl a free space undisturbed by her tormentor. Thus 
she was some distance ahead; when suddenly a turn in the road 
brought in view Lady Jane and the Harcourts. They had gone 
the other way round. Not looking where she went, Lady Jane 
struck her foot against a jutting root, and would have fallen had 
not Yetta sprung forward and caught her just in time. She also 
caught her own arm in a broken branch, or thorny bramble, which 
ripped open her sleeve and tore the tender flesh beneath from the 
elbow to the wrist. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Janetartly. “I could have recovered 
myself.” 

She would have preferred to fall rather than to be helped by 
Paston Carew’s daughter; feeling that Yetta had done her the 
greatest injury in being of service to her. Does not every wilful 
enemy feel that ? 

“Are you hurt, mother?” asked Maurice anxiously. He and 
Mrs. Ellacombe had come up by now, and, with the Harcourts, 
made a fussy little group all anxious about their sovereign lady. 

His mother was the only living thing Maurice really loved— 
save his dog. 

“No, it is nothing—nothing at ali! Miss Carew need not have 
given herself the trouble to catch me—making such a fuss!” said 
my lady, her snappish petulance without a rag to hide it. 

“Twas afraid you would fall and hurt yourself,” said Yetta. 

“Tam not a helpless old woman. I can surely recover myself 
from a stumble!” said Lady Jane, in the same irritable and 
irritated manner. 

The scratched arm began to smart, and the oozing blood dyed 
the torn sleeve with a broad red line. 

“Look at that!” continued Lady Jane in an aggrieved voice, 
as if she had been scclding one of her own girls. “ Look at 
the mess you have made of yourself—all for nothing! Tearing 
your gown and scratching your arm in that preposterous way ! 
It is quite indelicate.” 
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“Tt is not much,” said Yetta proudly, dabbing her arm with 
her handkerchief. 

“Are you hurt, dear? Let me bind it for you,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe with mother-like tenderness. 

“Tt is only a scratch—it is nothing,” said Yetta steadily. 

But the smart was tingling, in spite of her brave words, and 
her heart was throbbing with both shame and anger. Never- 
theless she carried her head high and kept her eyes dry. 

“ Plucky as well as beautiful and unforgiving,” said Maurice 
in a low voice. 

He longed to kiss her arm—there where it was bleeding. An 
insane desire took hold of him to feel her blood on his lips. He 
could scarce restrain it. The wild beast that was in him almost 
overpowered the man; and had he been alone with the girl he 
would have taken that cruel kiss by brute force, and he would 
have tasted her blood with the sweetness of her flesh. His eyes 
terrified Yetta as if he had been indeed the panther, the tiger, to 
which his fierce desire assimilated him ; and she shrank back from 
him in absolute physical terror. But he, indifferent to her 
repulsion, took her arm in his hands, and by sheer force bound it 
up with his own handkerchief. She struggled to get free, but 
could not; and he would not yield her to Mrs. Ellacombe, who 
insisted in vain. With a false laugh and a feverish kind of 
gaiety he preferred himself as the surgeon, he said—he knew all 
about it, and Mrs. Ellacombe did not ; and he would do it best. 

And as Lady Jane said harshly :—‘ Do not be so silly, Miss 
Carew. Keep quiet and let my son bind up your arm if he 
wishes to do so. Do not make yourself ridiculous for the second 
time ”—Yetta yielded to her fate. 

But the instant Maurice had finished, she turned to Mrs. 
Ellacombe and said—* Will you unloose this, dear? It hurts me, 
and I do not want it "—which completed the tale of her sins for 
the day. 

“If that girl were my daughter!” muttered Lady Jane 
ominously between her teeth, as she turned away with her 
companions, her son following her, humming an air from Aida. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, “you were scarcely civil to 
Captain Clinton.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ellacombe, keep him away from me!” cried Yetta, 
trembling with vague fear. “I detest him! and Iam afraid of 
him! Do not let him come near me again! Do not—do not!” 

On which, as a further reinforcement of her words, she burst 
into tears, and cried like a school-girl. 

The glory of the day had gone now for Yetta, and she felt that 
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she should be glad when it was over. Her father was right—she 
must not become intimate with these people—these Clintons. 
Even Mr. Lanfrey was a Clinton. Good and charming as he was 
—delightful as it was to hear him talk—-still, he was a Clinton, 
the brother of Maurice and the son of Lady Jane. No, she would 
stop where she was, and she would not go again to Heron's Pool. 
There was something—she did not understand what—between 
themselves and the Clintons; and she must respect her father’s 
hints and obey them more closely than she had done. 

The girl’s pride upheld her in this girlish resolution and self- 
sacrifice, and Lanfrey pleaded for another afternoon in the woods 
in vain. He was very insistent, and very wretched to be denied ; 
but he had to submit; and when the Ellacombe pony-carriage 
drove away, it left nothing but a broken little golden chain of 
sweet memories and vague glory, with not a serviceable link for 
the future. Thus the day, which had begun so brightly, ended in 
clouds and gloom. It had taken away something that the former 
time had given; yet it had left something as well; and Lanfrey 
would not have been a man had he not felt the spur of opposition 
and the stimulation given by obstacles. 

As they were driving home through the park, sitting under 
the tree at some distance from the road, they saw Jim Sherwood. 
The old man’s head had sunk forward on his breast ; one arm was 
flung across his knees, the other hung down by his side—the 
hand holding an open letter. The westering sun touched his 
whitened hair to shining silver, and brightened the brown tones 
of his gamekeeper’s dress into a kind of golden bronze. He 
might have been a statue, or a dead man, sitting there so 
motionless and apparently so lifeless. Lut had they gone near 
to him, they would have seen his broad chest heave, and would 
have heard how his laboured breath came thick and hard, as his 
mind repeated again and again the one same thought-—“I knew 
that she was alive, and would one day come to me.” 

Patty Carew the former Creature, now the pauper widow of the 
brisk French teacher of languages—Yetta’s grandmother—writing 
to Jim Sherwood, the Clinton gamekeeper, as an equal regretting 


past disdain :—What had a Son of the House to do in such an ill- 
found galley ? 
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Cuarter XVIII. 


IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Frenca Clinton was walking to and fro on the terrace before the 
house. From his place he could see the whole extent of the park 
and country beyond, and rejoice in the beauty of this grand 
domain—his own, and one day to be his son’s. He had never 
been so sensible of its beauty as on this glorious summer’s 
evening. It seemed to have taken on itself new charm—added 
splendour—increased consideration—but also to carry with it 
more pain than joy, and as much anguish as pride. The terrace 
dominated the whole landscape and commanded all the roads and 
approaches ; which was why he was walking there in that restless 
wild-beast kind of way, watching for the return of his family 
from Ferndale, and feeling as if the long hours would never end. 

How silent it all was! The workmen had packed up their 
tools and gone home to their wives and families; the gardeners 
too were off duty ; no one was about to distract his thoughts and 
divert his attention ; and the Valley through which his soul was 
passing was emphatically that of the Shadow. 

Presently there came into sight the carriage in which were 
Lady Jane and her daughters, with the buggy following at a 
smart trot far in the rear. The brothers were sitting as silent as 
stone. Manlike, they did not care to feign a cordiality they did 
not feel; being gentlemen they could not quarrel like coster- 
mongers, Lady Jane, on the contrary, womanlike, did not 
trouble herself with too much reserve. She was snappish to her 
daughters, all of whom she scolded impartially ; and her daughters 
were either crushed into silence like Ethel, or goaded into pert 
retort like Laura. Sophia, who, because she was the biggest 
always had the place of honour by her mother’s side when they 
went four, as now, snubbed her mother by talking with irritating 
tranquillity as if nothing were amiss, with Rose, sitting opposite ; 
but she was inwardly as uncomfortable as the rest, and wished 
the drive well over, as they all did. 

Thus, the day which had begun so brightly had ended like 
that eternal rocket ; and the burnt stick rapped more pates than 
one. Yetta had parted from Lanfrey in coldness and withdrawal 
—from Maurice in unconcealed hostility—from Ethel with the 
regret of an enforced but deplored severance. Fitz-George 
Standish had felt the galling of his chain and bullet almost 
intolerable; and Elsie Arrol had the feeling of one who has 
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dragged after him a reluctant creature whose only desire has 
been to escape. 

French, however, had cares of a graver kind than these. His 
hands behind his back; his soft felt hat drawn low on his brow ; 
a look of hopeless dismay on his face; and intermittent volleys of 
explosives falling like red-hot shot from his crisped lips—he 
awaited the return of his family for the breaking of his vial and 
the benefit of his wife’s advice. For Lady Jane had touched that 
summit of supremacy so much desired by certain wives ;—her 
husband had lost the wish for as well as the power of inde- 
pendent action; and the pressure of her own strong will had 
paralyzed his. 

Things had gone wrong to-day. He had had a long dis- 
cussion with his contractor, who had demanded certain payments 
which the Clinton current finances were utterly unable to meet. 
And he had had bad news of the lead-mine. 

Unlike Paston, who had made his contractor write down the cost 
of every detail before he would agree to it—and who had there- 
fore been able to check the accounts before the work was put in 
hand—French had been content with the loosest possible estimate, 
which he continually allowed to be overrun by extras more than 
doubling the original amount. Moreover, he had no intention of 
paying en route. The contractor was his courier who had to 
provide for the day’s disbursements. At the end he would be 
refunded ; but not before the end. To have done like Paston— 
paid ready money and pared off a fat percentage for cash down— 
would have been as far from his way of doing business as from 
his power. Hence, where the millionaire had saved at all four 
corners, the pinched and crippled county gentleman had squandered. 
And now when he had come to the first hitch, and the contractor 
had informed him that the work could not go on without a little 
golden oil to ease the machinery, he stood in that state of morab 
terror which overtakes a man who cannot accomplish the thing 
already begun—that thing in which his personal pride and social 
consideration are bound up. 

“ Jane, come here, I want to speak to you,” he said, when the 
carriage drew up under the scaffolding, and his family unpacked 
themselves from the rather tight fit—roomy as the old-fashioned 
family coach was. 

“What is it, French?” asked his wife. 

She had graduated too long in the school of managing wives 
not to be able to read her husband’s face. 

“The water has got into the Brent Fell mine, and Samson 
wants money,” said French tersely. Samson was the engineer. 
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‘So does Mason here; and I'll be shot if I have any to give him. 
All I have must go to the mine.” 

“ How much does Mason want?” asked Lady Jane. 

French named the sum. For a crippled county gentleman, 
straining his last resources to feed an unprofitable mine, it was 
formidable. 

“You see I did not intend to pay till it was all done and the 
mine had begun to be profitable,” he said, explaining what Lady 
Jane knew as well as he. 

“Then I should not,” she returned. 

“ He threatens to stop—says indeed he cannot go on—spoke to 
me without bluster or insolence—instead of that he was deferential, 
apologetic, and actually had tears in his eyes,” said French, in his 
turn apologetic to his wife in that he had not her crisp decision 
and clear determination. “I shall have to find the money some- 
where, Jane. The question is—where? It is of no use to abuse 
the poor fellow,” he continued hastily, as Lady Jane let fall her 
round shot, “ Wretch !”—“ I suppose he can coin money no more 
than we. These cursed times pinch every one alike.” 

“You must raise the rents. Some of the farms are let 
ridiculously low,” said Lady Jane. 

He gave a short laugh. 

“ Really women have but poor heads for business—even the 
best of them!” he said irritably. ‘“ When the land is depreciated 
in value as it is, and farms are falling on to my hands every day 
in the week, how can I raise the rents? Your advice is generally 
better than this, Jane! This is like a child’s talk!” 

“Then you must borrow from the bank,” she said, not noticing 
his crossness. Having power, she could afford to do without 
forms. 

“T question if the bank has any to lend,” was his gloomy 
reply. “I suspect Arrol is shaky for his own part. He has been 
bolstering up those rotten iron-works too long. I told him he 
would burn his fingers, but he did not heed me; and now I fancy 
he has burnt them pretty smartly.” 

“Then you must cut down the wood, French,” said my Lady as 
the last resource. 

She did not say “we.” It was more deferential to isolate her 
husband, as the sole master, and put herself in the background. 
She strengthened her power immensely by these frequent feints 
at abdication. 

“We have cut down too much already,” said French. “My 
father swept away every stick he could when Bonny Belle lost 
the Oaks. I question if I should be allowed to cart off so much 
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as a hundred pounds’ worth. And I want thousands! There is 
Maurice to think of; and things won’t be too bright for him when 
he comes into possession. I am sorry now I have undertaken this 
building. And yet the place wanted it.” 

“ Of course it did,” said Lady Jane. “It was disgraceful as it 
was. We could not have gone on with things in such a state.” 

“The dance is all very well, but who the deuce is to pay the 
piper?” said French, going back to the central point. 

Lady Jane looked out on the noble view before them as fondly, 
as regretfully, as her husband had looked on it an hour ago. It 
was a hard alternative, but there seemed to be nothing else left. 
If the rents could not be raised, nor the bank tapped, nor the 
wood cut, what could be done but break the entail, and sell part to 
redeem the remainder ? 

“Sell Ruddy Brow,” she said. “That would bring in a 
fortune ; and Maurice must consent.” 

“ Mortgaged up to the hilt,” said French. “To sell would be to 
be out of pocket. There is no light to be got there, Jane!” 

They were both silent, still looking out on this noble prospect, 
which belonged to them now—but for how long would it continue 
to be theirs, at the rate at which things were going ? 

Then there flashed across Lady Jane’s mind the image of that 
fair girl whom she had wilfully affronted, sitting in the sun- 
shine, pure and calm as some sweet saint of old. Here was the 
light her husband needed—here the solution of all her difficulties ! 
Swift as that sudden change of thought men call conversion, her 
rancour fell from her as a worn-out rag—her proud contempt of 
the Creature faded into the dim shadow of the past, condoned 
because past—her keen abhorrence of Paston was merged in the 
passionate desire for his gold, born of the day’s sharp need. She 
saw only the advantages and none of the drawbacks. Her desire 
ceased to swing to and fro like a door blown about by the wind. 
She set it finally open, and let the full force of her new idea 
sweep through. 

Yetta Carew, as the wife of Maurice, was better than the 
mutilation of the estate. And she was the only alternative. It 
must be marriage or sale—gold with some alloy perhaps, but gold 
in plenty, and all things righted ; or the lack of even silver, and 
the family brought down to nothing. Who would hesitate? 
Not she, Lady Jane; and if not she, then certainly not her 
husband. 

“Then, French,” said Lady Jane in her clear, sharp, trenchant 
way ; “ we must make friends with the Carews, and Maurice must 
marry the girl.” 
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French turned round on the garden-seat set on the edge of the 
terrace, where they were sitting, and faced his wife with a look of 
sudden and irrepressible fear. He thought she had gone mad. A 
kind of superstitious dread, worthy of Paston, swept over him, 
and he loooked at her as if she had become changed from her true 
self—as if some malignant demon were speaking in her person. 

“Make friends with the Carews, and my son marry his 
daughter?” he said slowly. “Jane, are you mad? No! By 
Heavens, rather than that I would sell half the estate and sink to 
the level of Standish or Ellacombe! I would rather let the Hall 
and live in the porter’s lodge than owe my standing and salvation 
to the bastard son of old Maurice—a man whose conduct towards 
myself too, has been as insulting as his birth is a family disgrace. 
I have sworn never to admit him into my house; and I will keep 
my word.” 

“You forget your daughters and you forget me,” said Lady 
Jane, who, now that she had launched her mental skiff, determined 
to stick by it at all hazards. “After all, French, there is more 
to be thought of than family pride or personal resentment.” 

“You may talk till Doomsday, Jane, you will never turn me,” 
he answered. 

“Perhaps not; but at least hear what I have to say,” she 
returned. . “ You always are just and reasonable, French. Be so 
now. Look here. It would be only common justice that this man 
—whose birth, poor wretch! has done our name so much harm— 
should redeem our money losses. And I say again—better than 
selling the land and sinking to the social level of FitzGeorge 
Standish or Grant Ellacombe, would be a marriage with this girl, 
whose dowry would set all to rights. I like the idea no better 
than you do, French, but it would be the best way out of the 
difficulty ; and really, for herself, the girl is not so very objec- 
tionable after all. She is fairly well-mannered and she is quite 
presentable in appearance ; though I do not think her so supremely 
lovely as some make her out to be. We must do what we can, 
you see, not what we would.” 

“Not that,” said French. “The blood of the Clintons shall 
never be tainted with that of a country wench’s bastard. I would 
die rather !” 

“Well, let us think it all over quietly,” said Lady Jane, 
showing the flag of truce. ‘‘A thing like this is not to be done 
ina hurry. Whatever is decided on, it must be with deliberation 
and after mature consideration. Let us put it away for to-night, 
and to-morrow we will talk it over with the boys. It touches 
them—certainly it touches Maurice as nearly as ourselyes—and 
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they have a right to put in their word. We will consult with 
them, French, and perhaps some of us will strike out a practicable 
scheme.” 

“T do not see how,” said French with a sigh. ‘Samson wants 
money and must have it at once, else the mine must be abandoned 
and go to the devil—and Mason wants some on Saturday—this is 
Wednesday—else the building will be left and I shall be the 
laughing-stock of the county. Where is it all to come from ? 
Unless from the skies, I am sure I donot know! What a fool I 
was to believe in that scoundrel who ‘ prospected’ Brent Fell !— 
and I ought to have let the house alone. It was well enough 
as it was.” 

“No it was not,” said Lady Jane firmly. “It was what you 
yourself said just now—a disgrace to us and the county.” He 
had said nothing of the kind, but he let it pass. “If we have to 
be humbled in one way or another, we had better be humbled 
like Clintons and not like beggars!” 

“Your plan of patching up our torn places with Carew bank- 
notes is not very like a Clinton,” said French drily. 

And Lady Jane, like a wise woman as she was, gave no answer. 

But this talk averted the storm which else would have burst 
over Lanfrey; and she was glad that she had not, as Maurice had 
said, burned her boats behind her. If she could get French to 
consent, she would put it to Maurice to make Paston’s daughter 
his wife. She would not think that Lanfrey was seriously struck 
with the girl, He had only taken up with her out of opposition 
and because of his abominable democratic principles. He would 
never have been such a fool as to allow even the faintest spark of 
personal feeling to exist. And if he had been this fool—this 
hasty, inconsiderate, reprehensible young.Romeo—then must he 
forego his own private fancy—it could be no more in so short a 
time !—for the good of the family and the redemption of the 
estate through Maurice. 

Of Maurice himself she had no fear. He would do what a 
Clinton should. And the girl herself was one whom a man might 
love without much trouble. Now that she had veered round to 
this view, and had not only accepted the possibility but had 
committed herself to the warm advocacy of the alliance, she 
was not disposed to make difficulties anywhere; and Yetta’s 
passion had at least cleared up that point about her mother—and 
she had really been very good-natured in the wood! Maurice 
might do worse. Of course he might do better—she would have 
thought that of any wife under a royal princess—but he might 
also do worse. Besides, one must not be too hard. It is not 
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Christian-like. Without doubt the grandmother was an inherited 
blemish of a grave kind; but then a Clinton had been as much 
to blame as she. Perhaps more so. She had been only a poor 
simple village girl who had been dazzled by the offer of such a 
man—almost like a god to her !—and had been seduced by the 
Splendour of her shame. It was old Maurice who ought to have 
known better. He had been the true criminal, and this poor 
young creature had been his victim. And it is so hard to break 
a connection of this kind when once formed, and with the boy to 
keep them together! And then this girl, this Yetta, had Clinton 
blood in her, if on the left hand and sadly mixed; but it was 
always something to be, if only half a quarter, a Clinton ! 

So my Lady reasoned in her rapid way, and boxed the compass 
all round, while her husband had not drawn off so much as a point 
from his course. 

By putting off all serious discussion on ways and means until 
to-morrow Lady Jane managed to get hold of her elder son for a 
few moments alone. 

“ Maurice,” she said quickly. ‘“ We are in an awful mess. 
The mine is flooded and Samson wants a large sum of money to 
go on with, else it will have to be abandoned. Mason has struck 
and wants a dreadful sum on Saturday, else the work will be left. 
Your father fears the bank cannot advance him any more. He 
owes it, as you know, some awful amount; and he has heard on 
very good authority a report of its own difficulties. No wood can 
be cut down—your grandfather, poor man, mismanaged every- 
thing so terribly!—and naturally your father does not want to 
break up the estate and sell even a part. He wishes it to go to 
you, my dear, intact and in good condition. Besides it is so 
heavily mortgaged it would not fetch much if sold. And there 
it is—an impasse out of which I see only one way.” 

“What is your way, mother?” asked Maurice. 

“You must marry Yetta Carew.” 











